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THE FINEST ENGLISH MAKE 


CHAPPELL PIANOS 


not to be excelled for 
TONE, TOUCH and ‘DURABILITY 


The following are a few of the many Eminent Artistes who ‘iin upon the Chappell Pianoforte -— 
Pachmann, Sapelinikoff, Moiseiwitsch, Arthur de Greef, 
William Murdoch, Solomon, Katharine Goodson, 
Scharrer, Myra Hess, Etc., Etc. 


The Chappell Pianoforte is largely used at The Royal Academy of Music, The 
Royal College of Music, The Guildhall School of Music, Trinity College, etc, 
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AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


Irene 


GALLERIES 
NWEHWw BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
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THE PURCELL SOCIETY. 





Committee. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., Cantasn. 

SIR J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O., GresHam Prorgessor or Music. 
G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT, Eso. AUGUSTUS J. LITTLETON, Eso. 
ROBERT BRIDGES, Esgq., M.A., M.B., C. H. LLOYD, Esg., M.A., Mus. Doc. 

Poet-Laureate. CYRIL B. ROOTHAM, Esga., Mus. Doc. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, Eso., B.A. 
W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, Esg., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
Hon. S. 


E. J. DENT, Esg., M.A., Mus. Bac. 
J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, Esg., M.A., F.S.A. 
ALAN GRAY, Esq., LL.M., Mus. Doc. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED :— 
“The Yorkshire Feast Song.”’ ** Birthday Odes for Queen Mary” 
“Dido and Af=neas.”’ —Part I. 
“The Masque” in “ The Fairy Queen.” 
Athens.” «* Sacred Music ”"—Part II. 
“‘ Ode on the Duke of Gloucester's ‘‘ Welcome Songs for Charles II, 
Birthday. rm and James II.”—Part I. 
‘“‘ Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts. “D tic Music "—P I 
‘* Harpsichord and Organ Music.” a mES 8 
“Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” ‘‘ Sacred Music "—Part III. 
‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” ‘* Welcome Songs ’—Part II. 
** Dioclesian.” ‘* The Indian Queen,” and “ Thé 
*« Three Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day.”’ Tempest.” 
Subscription Price One Guinea per Yolume net. 
Most of the back numbers are offered to new subscribers at special rates. 


‘*Timon of 


Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as possible, the chronological order of the Anthems, and o 
printing the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it wag 
deposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for the present the 
issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript. 

The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Museum)g 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collating 
and copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial expenses, 


January, 1010. 


NOVELLO’S CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY 


160, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TOWN. 
Class A. ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Entitles the Subscriber to receive Six Pianoforte Pieces or Songs (ordinary sheet music), which may be exchanged once a week. 


Class B. TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Six Months . -- £1 5 O Entitles the Subscriber to receive Twelve Pieces (one copy of each), including Volumes 
Three Months 0 15 0 or Collections of Music, each Volume counting as three pieces. May be exchanged 
One Month 0 8 0 onceaweek. On the completion of each subscription, Annual Subscribers are entitled 


One Week 


Six Months 
Three Months 
One Month 
One Week 


Six Months 
Three Months 
One Month 
One Week 


Six Months 
Three Months 
One Month 
One Week 


0 3 OQ tereceive Music (Library Copies) of the value of Half-a-Guinea without further charge. 


Class C. THREE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


£1 15 0 Entitles the Subscriber to receive Eighteen Pieces (one copy of each), or a propor 
i 1 tionate number of Volumes, which may be exchanged twice a week. On the 
completion of each subscription, Annual Subscribers are entitled to receive Musi¢ 

(Library Copies) of the value of Half-a-Guinea without further charge. 


COUNTRY. 
D. TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Entitles the Subscriber to receive Twenty Pieces (one copy of each), including Volumes 
or Collections of Music, each volume counting as three pieces. May be exchanged 
twicea month. On the completion of each subscription, Annual Subscribers are entitled 
to receive Music (Library Copies) of the value of Half-a-Guinea without further charge. 


Class E. THREE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


£1 15 O Entitles the Subscriber to Thirty Pieces (one copy of each), or a proportionate 
1 1 O number of Volumes, which may be exchanged once a week. On the completion o} 
0 12 6 each subscription, Annual Subscribers are entitled to receive Music {Library Copies. 
0 5 9 Of the value of Half-a-Guinea without further charge. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 








vi a ares JUNE Price 30. ; Postage thd. 
ere mer a. 0. : 4 x 


for Canadian Postage. Annual Suteryien, Post; free, 48: 4. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. | THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 

Patron: His Majesty THE KING. FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


(Season 1917—1915.) mee LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A). 
There are now VAC ANCIES in the ¢ HOIR for SOPRANOS, Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
ONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. ‘ro should have | Jp Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to Pass | district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal | Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.-7 October 17th, 1917. 


: . “ a ae SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syivasvus B). 

ROY AL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., October- 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.-1 November, March-April, and June-July. Entries for the October- 
ies aii . , November Examinations close Wednesday, October roth, 1917. 
SS | Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (L ocal Centre or 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. | School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 

M | post-free. 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 
aa f Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. Entry Forms, and any further information, may be obtained post-free 
from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 


Telegrams: ‘Associa, London.” 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C..- 





MIDSUMMER HALF TERM begins June rth, 
Entrance Examination, Wednesday, June 6th, at 3 o'clock. 
Fortnightly Concerts, Saturday, June 2nd, 16th, and 30th, at 3 o'clock. 


Dramatic Performance, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” under the direction GU I /. DH ALL SC HOOL Oo F MUS I es 


of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M., June 11th and rath, at 8 o'clock. 
Orchestral Concert, Queen's Hall, Friday, June 22nd, at 3 o'clock. JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.-4 
P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. Established by the Corporation of London. 
PRINCIPAL os oe -_ LANDON RONALD, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.-7 PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) “ , 
“ . ts . » | OPERA, 
elegrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western. , / 
London.” The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants. 








ee . . Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
__ Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | Examinations (open to general public), free. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. | SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 


Director : | ms 


Sir C. H H. P , Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. y 
"~~ Hoa. Secretary: Cuamzs Momsy, Eq. SS | BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
oe SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


The MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM will commence on Monday, 
une 11. Visitor. . ee +» Sir Epwarp Exear, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D, 
The next E ation for Associateship, A.R.C.M., will take place | Director, .. .. Granvitim Bantock, M.! 
fin April, ab eos aineiniaemioni, a Visiting Examiner .. R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 
Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The SESSION 1916-1917. 
Registrar. The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to 
- P 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND | December 16); WINTER TERM (January 15 to March 31); 
Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of | SUMMER TERM (April 16 to June 30). 
British Composers and Executive Artists. | Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. em Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
eae _ i rospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. FouNDED 1892. 
ee Principal : ALpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
Patroness: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Principal: Dr. Apotpu Bropsky. Full Orchestral Class, Intermedia ate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble , Elocutic ym, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 
» Single Subjects ‘te aught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Squ lare. 
| oy COLLEGE SESSION will open on Tuesday, October 2. Students’ Orchestral Conc ert, June 28. Programme includes works 
Seaden ouses of Residence recommended for Students. by Mozart, Schumann, Bantock, Coleridge-Taylor, Walford Davies. 
tudents are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical Piano Concertos by Beethoven, and Rimsky-Korsakof; and Violin 
astruction, and are not admitted for a shorter pe riod than one year. | Concerto by Elgar (ast movemer it) y 
. Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for | 


ind Instrument Course, £15. - ~ . . = 

seematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
rriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarshi fc tion, Diplomz ations 

d Entry — pone colieation. Mp infremation, Diploma Regutations, Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, & 
Opera Class—Miss Marre Brema. Organ—Dr. Tuos. Kercuiey, | ™4y be had on application. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 














H, A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
PappInGTon, W.-2 
James Bares. 


6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, 

Founder and Director: Mr. 

Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation 


April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B 
and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, rs. ¢ per set. 


TORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


LONDON 


VIC 


(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporati Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 189. 

18, Berners Street, Oxroxrp Street, Lonpon, W.-1 
President: Tue Most Hon, Tue fan Is OF ANGLESEY 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcnitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1I.G.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nort Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon, 

Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 


rat ae Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas of 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December, 


Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 


as usual to = Secretary, 
Strand, W.C. 


All communications to be addressed 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, 


_ INCORPORATED GUILD OF ‘CHU RCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23 
Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean OF MANCHESTER. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


President: 


I9gI7. 


COMPETITIONS, 


SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best Funerat Marcu, a 
SuHort AnTuHE 

BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn Tune, and Dovets 
CHANT. 


ee ists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 


Appoin me nts. 
\, alendar (gratis) anc 1ation of Dr. LEWIS, 


, Berners Street, 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Warden, 






1 fur ther inform 


Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘ Vocal | 
Faults and their Remedies. 'N w Published: “ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing. 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. ; 
‘The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘ Lancelot,” in 

the Referee. 

‘One of the sanest of sane expositions." —A/usical Courier, N.Y. 
"Is a reliab le expert in all branches." —Gentlewoman. 
‘A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”"—Zastern 

Worning Ver S. 

“Do not hesitate to commen Glasgow Herald. 
** His technical knowledge is minu wide and accurate : what he has 


and music 


to say is well worthy of considers atio m by public singers 
teachers. Aberdeen Free Pri 
‘‘Common-sense in all he utters. Leeds Mercury. 


“Is an ac knowledged authority. _W, estern Morning News. 

‘I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 

knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare,”—“‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle /ournad. 


Idress: ‘‘Heratp” Buitpincs, HARROGATE. 


| 


Patron: H Grace THe Duke or LEeEps. 
Boar EXAMINATION. 
| Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin ; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R.A.M 
Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; RC oO. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus, Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Avucustus Hotness, Esq., Director of Examinati 
EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Vio! 
‘ ing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be hel 
I ion and at over 45 % cal Centres throughout the United r 
i JU LY (June for Scotland and Ireland). 


bE Mi.) 








COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON, W..; 


LONDON 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 














SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, m: 
application to the Secretary. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Dipk 
(A.L.C. M.) and Licentiate (L. L.C. M.) take place in 
and December ; and for the Diplomas of Associate ir 
Licentiate _ Music (L. Sen. L.C. M.), 

5 -C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

‘| OCAL CENTRES may be formed in ‘distric ts manson sented, either 
in the United Kingd om or abroad ; particulars on applicatior . SCHOO! 
CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received 
trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. 
commence from any date. For full information apply, 


A. GAMBIER HOLMES, 
nic Reg. London.” 


mas 
April, | 
1 Music 


ana 


and 





and thoroughly 
Lessons may 


Secretary. 


Central 


Telegrams: “ Supertc Telephone: 387 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


MUSIC 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


M &®5- SUNDERLAND” 


COMPETITIONS. 
PRIZES 


AL 


FOR ORIGINAL MUSICAL 
COMPOSITIONS. 
Adjudicator: GRANVILLE BANTOCK, Eso., M.A. 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL NUMBER FOR MIXED 
VOICES. First Prize, £5 ss. and £5 towards cost of publication. 
Second Prize, £2 

BASS or SOPR: ANO SOLO. First Prize, 
the cost of publication. Second Prize, £2 2s. 

Compositions to be forwarded to the Secretary not 


£5 5s. and £5 towards 


later than July 1st 





full particulars apply to Thos. Thorp, Secretary, Technical 


“ge Hud derstie Id. 


Se 


HOIR TR. AINERS’ 
TERRY, F.R.C.O., Organist 


kindly consented to read a Paper o1 








LEAG UE.—Dr. R. R. 
of Westminster Cathedral, has 
‘Choir Trainers, Ancient and 





Modern,” at the Hall of Messrs. ™ al llo & Co., Ltd., . Wardour 
Street (lent by their courteous _ permission), on matey June 5 
at 7 p.m., — a discussion will follow. ‘Tickets gladly sent (free)on 
application to the Acting-Secretary, J. W. Yabsley, 11, Queen Victoria 


Street, EC. "4. 


PIANO PEDALS withOctave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and isa 
Master Patent, 

Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTBR, 

Dear Mr. Mackin, Nov. 8, 1910 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you bav 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolute! 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 
R. H. P. COLEMAN, 


Terms :—Cash, or instal:nents of 8s. per month. 





F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, ana References te 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LtTp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NE we ASTLE-UNDER-LYME 





THE ROYAL COLLEG E OF ORGANISTS. 





FELLOWSHIP (F.R.C.O.) EXAMINATION, Ju ty, 1917. 


are chosen for the above Examination, an 


Lrp. 


The followi ig Test-Pieces 
may be had from Messrs. NovELLo anp Co., 


BACH, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in B minor (Novello & Co.'s 
Edition. Edited by Bridge & Higgs. Book 7). Price 3s. ; or 
separately oe oe oe ee oe I 

BONNET, JOSEPH.—Variations de Concert. Op.1 .. 3°] 

SPOHR.—Adagio from the Notturno for Wind Instruments. 

Op. 34. (Best's Arrangements. No. 28) os os oo 6% 


London: Novetio anp Company, Limited. 
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Become a Good Pianist 
constant ‘practising’ 


‘Keyboard Drudgery” has been abolished by my 


without 


All necessity for ‘ 





“ From Bri ain to Keybo ard” System. Instead of yom ling years in 
wearisome ‘‘ practisir ig" for several hours daily, you need give only a 
few months for a few minutes twice daily. 

The mastery of the piano which my System will ive you i 
unattainable by the slow and laborious “ practice nethods, eve 
though you spend years in ¢ ent drudgery. 

This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System 


“From Brain to Keyboard ’’ 


Macdonald Smith’s 
of Touch 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post and 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is used. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which he stated, he could cordially endorse from his 
own personal experience. Over 7,000 successful students testify to its 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: 
“ Licht on Pianoforte Playing.” 


System 


and Technique. 


lains the principles and advantages of the methods 
al Course, and should be read by pianists of all 
When replying, please state whether average 


This book fully expl 
used in my Px 
grades of proficiency. 
or advanced pianist. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.-1 








KING EDWARD EDIT ION - 


CATHEDRAL PRAYER BOOK. 


Messrs. NOVELLO & Co. beg leave to announce that 
they have a few copies of the above in stock which they 
are prepared to dispose of at the following 


REDUCED NET PRICES: 





. F ; Cloth, Red Basil. 
No. 1. Demy 8vo, with Canticles and Psalter 

pointed for Chanting 4s. 5s. 
No. 2. Demy 8vo, with Canticles and Psalter 

pointed and set to Cathedral Psalter 

Chants _ mee om an — 
No. 3. Imperial 32mo, with Canticles and 

Psalter pointed for Chanting ... —- 3s. 6d. 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


BACH’S CHORALS 
CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


Part I.- The Hymns and Hymn Melodies of the “ Passions” and 
Oratorios. Fcap 4to. pp. xvi + 74. 2s 6d net. 
Part IIl.—The Hymns and Hymn Melodies of the Cantatas and 


Motetts. Feap 4to. pp. xiv + 616. 7s 6d net. 


Part III.—The Chorals of the Organ Works. In the Press. 


Cambridge University Press 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton, 


Musicat Reviser TO Messrs. Novetto ror Tuirty-Two Years 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Exvcar, O.M., 
Sir Frepericx Brinvce, C.V.O., Dr. WaLForp Davigs. 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, WE Dublin, London, and Durha +4 Universities, 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Go ld Medals, Silver Medals, Shed Prizes, 
“* Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of. the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and sez venty-nine. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 








(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
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Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
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R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
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Mss H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
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T. HEAV ISIDE, Solo Pianist: (“ delight- 
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Torwood Street, Torquay. Successful Examination Coaching. 
R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues to PREPARE 
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any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
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D& F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
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Universities and ‘diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 


Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 
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COUNTERPOINT. 5S. net. 

Dovus_e CounTERPOINT AND CANON, 
FuGur. 1s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH MusIc. 
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5s. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 
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RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M., 
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M ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
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T)® H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
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No. Boox I. 
1, Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams 
2. Andante W. G. Alcock 
3. Largamente a .. George J. Benne 
4. Andante Religioso .. Myles B. Foste 
5s. Andantino... Alfred Hollins 
6. Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 
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6. 
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5. Grazioso molto Espressivo .. ¥ Myles B. Foster 
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7. Andante on as Alfred Hollins 
8. Andante Dolente .. as a oe ee ohn E, West 
g- Andante Pastorale ee “ ohn E. West 
10. Adagio.. V olstenholme 
Book IV. 
1. ‘“‘ Elevation "—Andante e Legato Thomas Adams 
2. Andante Religioso in - Myles B. Foster 
3. ‘* Simplicity "—Andante ef M. Gilholy 
4 Largamente ~ > & Hailing 
5. ‘* Dialogue’ "—Andante Grazioso . * Chatiee H. Lloyd 
6. Andantino " a as Arthur W. Marchant 
7. Con Moto Moderato os William Sewell 
8. Andante Amabile : William Sewell 
9g. Andante oe oe Clement M. Spurling 
to, Andante Sostenuto .. F. Cunningham Woods 
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Book VI. 
Dolente ‘ ‘a . Edmund T. Chipp 
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Con Moto Alfed Hollins 
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*"—Cantabile 
Andante Religioso . 
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Andante Affetuoso 
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FANNY COPEL AND. j Th Prince: he Dra 
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O praise me n 
Her love. 


The dark eye has left 1 
5. O ship, that sailest slowly 
6. Beat, beat, drums. 
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THE REALITY OF THE OPERA. 
By COLIN MCALPIN. 
(Continued from May number, page 203.) 
PART II. 


Our present contention is, then, that all the arts, 
within their several spheres of limited operation, bring 
with themselves something over and above the 
palpably real. For idealism, which is born of the 
imagination, is a call from the ‘within’ of reality. 
It uses mental means, and is endowed with spiritual 
powers far removed from the customary life of man. 
And an operatist merely requisitions the additional 
wealth of an intensive beauty ; just as painting, with 
its superior warmth of colour, adds to the world of art 
a higher endowment than we find in sculpture, with 
its colder outlook and severer charm. Where, then, 
is the inconsistency of opera which simply seeks to 
endow the drama with an added wealth of expression ? 

But what of idealised reality does the accession of 
music exactly contribute to the drama? To answer 
this question is to bring us right into the heart of our 
inquiry. In the first place, music enhances the 
situations of the plot, heightens our interest in the 
characters, and, in a word, intensifies the inner aspect 
of the dramatic. Hence, even in legitimate drama, 
incidental music is introduced—a willing tribute to 
its inherent power to quicken the human elements of 
the play ; though we are fully aware that much of the 
entr'acte music merely serves to stimulate conversation 
between the wearisome ‘waits.’ But it is more 
expressly the mission of music to bring out the 
‘in-ness’ of the truth of the words, and to emphasise, 
more impressively than speech can possibly do, the 
secret nature of the hidden man. Shakespeare’s 
eloquence may be nearer akin to the norm of 
general experience ; but though it may express in 
unsurpassable language the mind of man, it cannot, 
and does not, express with the like intensity of music 
the surging passions and craving affections of the 
soul. Goethe, on hearing Schubert’s setting of one of 
his poems, is reported to have said that never until 
then had he realised the full significance of the words. 

So, although poetry may—as we have already seen 
—add an enriching ‘something’ to the bald reality of 
life, it fails in its limiting verbalism to express, like 
music, the clash of interests and the strife of wills. 
And what is more real than the strivings of the spirit 
and the instincts of the heart? What more natural 
than the tears of woman and the rage of man? 
Indeed, they belong to the very soul of music itself, 
and are of the essence of the drama. They are rooted 
in reality : they energise the centre of our life. And 
of all realities, none have so strong a claim to the 
subtle touch of art’s more magic power. And just 
because of what music expresses with indubitable 
success is the opera intensely real. Besides, its very 
differentiation from the real constitutes its claim to 
the ideal. Art is higher than the real, in the sense of 
being a higher reality. Idealism is but the artistic 
version of the real ; and the inherent ideality of music 
makes it peculiarly real. The function of music, 
therefore, is to adequately express the essence of 
reality in  divinely-ordered, soul-inspired sound. 
Hence the alliance of music with the drama brings 
about an zsthetic enhancement of the real. It is a 
marriage made in heaven. 





Now what the opera really aims at—but seldom 
achieves—is the raising of the drama, pure and 
simple, on to a higher level of exalted enthusiasm. 
And the part that music specifically plays in this 
conjunction is the reinforcement of just such moral 
qualities as make the drama worth the having. Music 
is the voice of the inner reality. It radiates from the 
central core of being. It expresses directly what 
poetry really only suggests: such ethical influences 
as render human nature wholly real. It expresses 
what we cannot describe in words. It lifts bald 
speech into the finer atmosphere of spiritual intensity. 
Indeed, music may be said to be just an extension of 
the divine-human faculty of speech ; not, however, as 
to its intellectual meaning, but rather as to its spiritual 
force and moral passion-power. Music becomes, 
therefore, the idealisation of speech. Hence in opera 
the language of the drama is idealised beyond the 


common currency of words. And to idealise is to 
realise more fully. So true is this, that music has 
been known ofttimes to rescue even the most 


indifferent words from being hopelessly dull and 
commonplace. And this because it revealed the 
inner soul of thoughts imperfectly expressed. 

Why, then, quarrel with the opera because it adds 
the ‘even more’ of beauty to our common speech? 
It merely exemplifies the upward trend of all the arts 
which, with increasing vigour, seek more and more to 
emphasise the aesthetic supremacy of the emotions. 
In fine, the opera might with relevance be said to be 
a kind of super-ideal drama. Yet, by reason of its 
added mode of zestheticism, it is other than the drama, 
for it inhabits a different realm. It lives its life of 
beauty on a higher plane, and is entirely artistic 
within its own peculiar province. Being, therefore, 
quite another kind of art, it must be judged by quite 
other standards of zsthetic criticism. The opera and 
the drama differ as do painting and sculpture, poetry 
and prose. 

Again : the natural instinct of man is to break forth 
into song in moments of high exaltation, to become 
vocal on occasions of high moral tension—all such 
visitations of true inward experience as are most 
highly prized of art. This we find conspicuously true 
of all religious peoples. Psalms must be sung—they 
gain in vividness—they become spiritually vitalised 
forthwith. This, too, is the psychological meaning ot 
spontaneous choral utterances. Topical songs at 
mass meetings—they give unity to the soul of the 
crowd; national anthems at national crises—they con- 
solidate the people ; the lilt of soldiers on the march— 
it gives them spirit. And what more natural, what 
more real, in this our deeper sense of reality? Indeed, 
we cannot with impunity antagonise the fundamental 
instincts of humanity: it is more than useless to 
inveigh against the necessities of our human nature. 

This, again, is the meaning of the many sentimental 
songs which flood the musical market. ‘They at least, 
with their strange assortment of angels, moonbeams, 
snows, and stained-glass windows, liberate such senti- 
ments as would lose their lustre in the light of our 
cold, grey speech. Let us, moreover, be generous. 
Better these than no tone-visions at all. Better a 
pretty picture-card than no picture at all. For at 
least they bespeak a certain amount of imaginative 
activity however inadequate, and save from the dull, 
drab monotony of existence. What more natural, 
therefore, than that these inveterate instincts of the 
human heart should find their glorification in some 
more highly evolved form of art. So we hold that the 
momentous step from drama to opera means, not the 
extinction, but rather the extension of the natural. 

But if to be properly ideal we find speech alone to 
be inadequate, what are the kind of words which most 
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successfully court the friendly offices of music? The 
question follows naturally on the foregoing. Now the 


words that are best suited to musical treatment are 
those which breathe the spirit of pure affection—such 
words as are aspirational, heart-felt, and soul-inspired. 
And yet not words, but their earnestness ; not speech, 
but its sincerity ; not language, but its fervency: this 
is the main business of the musical. It is with spiritual 
truth, moral reality, that music holds high commerce ; 

for in music we speak from a plane interior to the 
intellect. And it is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the young musical aspirant, who seeks to 
scale the precarious heights of musical invention, so 
often flies to the ancientpsalms as material for compo- 
sition, since they are so pre-eminently rich in personal 
experience and religious affection. Many also have 
been the Doctors of Music who have found, for their 
‘theses,’ mines of wealth and funds of inspiration in 
these self-same flowerings of the spirit. And this 
because it is the varied vicissitudes and changeful 
conditions of soul that are most expressible in music. 
Hence, in the opera, the musical and poetic give and 
take in mutual consilience—the one sparing much of 
its formal and rigid classicism, and the other renouncing 
much of its circumlocution. 

But that there is, and has been, much of both the 
unnatural and unreal in the opera, none but the raw, 
uncultured musician will for a moment deny. To cite 
but a single instance—the mad scene from ‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.’ Here we have a ‘number’ which, 
from the first bar to the last, is at utter variance with 
the first principles of expression. It contains not a 
vestige of zxsthetic semblance with the reality it 
purports to portray. It is wholly divorced from the 
fierce frenzy of a mind distraught. With its saucy, 
lyrical ineptitude, its fanciful trills and turns, the only 
madness it communicates to the audience is the mad- 
ness of its false and futile setting. We do not, from 
the view-point of legitimate art, doubt so much the 
sanity of the cantatrice as the sanity of the composer. 
Being entirely void of the genuinely tragic, we would 
prefer that the artist practised such hilarious vocalism 
far from the enactment of so sad a scene. 

That there are, and have been, dramatic inconsis- 
tencies which militate against the artistic reality of 
the opera, must likewise be readily confessed. Even 
so great a master as Wagner sins in respect of dramatic 
consistency. To take an example at random. Recall 
the protracted agony of a Tristan, who is seen lingering 
in the death-throes of a mortal wound for an uncon- 
scionable length of time. All we can say in mitigation 
is that the scene is only miraculously saved for the 
beautiful, and marvellously sustained in interest, by 
the red-rose passion of its music. 

But that there have been attempts, in these latter 
days, to naturalise (strictly speaking) the opera, we 
are also aware. Debussy, for instance, seeks to revo- 
lutionise the music-drama by substituting the perpetual 
flux of declamatory singing of the recitative order for 
the pure, unadulterated melodism of the voice. But 
it must be owned that we hereby, in such a form 
of operatic art, lose the great artistic asset of 
legitimate tunefulness. And nothing that heightens 
the zxsthetic interest of art, nothing that enhances 
the spirit of beauty, can with impunity be ignored. 
Besides, the voice is as much an instrument of music 
as, say, the horn or clarinet, and so claims respect for 
its peculiar characteristics and attention to its specific 

capabilities. It threatens, moreover, an ominous 
descent from the idealistic altitude of glorified speech 
to the more monotonous mode of elocution. After 
all, why should we be so fearful of soliloquy, or even 
song, in opera? Even in the plays of Shakespeare we 
find these introduced with marked effect. And when 
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we recall the vocal monologues and set songs in the 
‘ Meistersinger’ we cannot fail to appreciate thei: 
artistic possibilities. They are appropriate to the 
plot ; they meet the requirements of dramatic action, 
and so are zsthetically fit. 

But why not compromise, as in some of the earlier 
operas? Why not let speech be spoken, and Songs 
sung? Now while admitting it to be a possibility, as 
in the ‘ ballad-operas’ of the. earlier school, we cannot 
but regard the method as a serious declension from 
the higher estate of music-drama. It represents a 
reversion to the original type, when the opera and 
oratorio were one. Besides, the constant and sudden 
change from the higher plane of musicalised speech to 
the lower plane of spoken utterance constitutes a very 
real and violent wrench to the artistic susceptibilities, 
The esthetic mind resents what we might call sucha 
contradiction in terms. A picture is either an oil- 
painting or an etching ; it cannot be both. And now 
that the opera has arrived, a finished product, we 
instinctively revolt against the hybrid methods of the 

ast. 

After all, if the opera be not artistically real, we 
come across the following strange, psychological 
riddle. With but few exceptions, all the great 
composers have at one time or another dedicated 
their ripened genius to the opera. All down the 
musical ages the zsthetic efforts of the great musicians 
have been directed towards the furtherance of the 
higher fortunes of the music-drama. They have given 
of their best, they have expended time and labour in 
developing and perfecting this particular form of 
artistic medium. And all for what ?—the prosecution 
of a great ‘unreality’? Did they follow a false ideal 
in helping to build their stately palaces of sound? 
Surely its steady growth and changeful history, its 
survival and present-day vigour, are proof enough of 
its inherent life-reality. Only the true and real can 
withstand the shocks of time. 

The opera was cradled in Athens. With the Greeks, 
the drama and opera were one and the same art. 
Later in its chequered career it shared its fortunes 
with the oratorio. But only until comparatively recent 
times has it emerged a self-contained and self- 
subsistent organism. Even when working out its own 
salvation, it had perforce to purge itself of many lets 
and hindrances. Many were the puerilities that had 
to be banished from the stage, before the reality of 
the opera could be reached. Think of the one-time 
prima-donna warbling her disjunct numbers against 
a chorus ignominiously thrust into the background to 
set off her vocal vanities. Other such instances cross 
the mind which space forbids us to mention. But 
thanks to such operatic reformers as Peri and 
Monteverde, Gluck and Wagner—to mention no 
others—who trod the upward path of progress, and 
helped to round off the music-drama, we now know 
what we ought to be about, and what ought to obtain 
in this connection. 

But we must not forget that music itself, as a 
medium for thought, had of necessity to develop 
before it could properly meet the demands of dramatic 
truth. The musical language of a Beethoven, for 
instance, though admirably suited to symphonic class- 
icism, was in no way suited to the peculiar claims of 
operatic realism. With the subtle lights and shades 
which fall across the soul of the actor, with the many 
moral complexities which war within the breast of the 
singer, only the finer nuances of modern music can be 
said to successfully cope. Depth of pathos, intensity 
of passion, are not so adequately expressed in music 
of an archaic persuasion, as in the musical terminology 
which boasts of a wealth of chordal possibilities. 
Mozart’s operatic music, therefore, does not really 
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move us deeply, or fire us with intense dramatic 
enthusiasms. His is really the pure soul of a child, 
innocent, gay, and irresponsible ; and not the richer 
yoice of grown men and women engaged in a struggle 
with ‘ principalities and powers.’ Hence it is only on 
the full tide of music’s ample flood that we can launch 
with safety our operatic craft, freighted as it is with 
the infinite issues of character and life. 

Now the realities aimed at in the true music-drama 
are rational action, logical sequence of events, and a 
proper apportionment of the details of the plot. 
There should be a real adjustment and true articula- 
tion of the incidental parts, like joints in a living body ; 
naught should be ‘dragged in by the heels’—as 
Mozart put it. Chorus and principals should, each in 
their place, contribute to the harmony of the whole ; 
neither should there be a suspicion of pandering to 
the pernicious self-esteem of the soloist,—for only so 
can organic unity of the drama be maintained. 

But more than this: there is the still deeper reality 
of earnestness of purpose and sincerity of expression, 
of fidelity to the instincts of the heart, and a fine 
disdain of spurious sentimentality. Hence the healthy 
demand for better plots and better words. If, moreover, 
our loves and hates, our joys and sorrows are real, 
then is the opera real; for music above all the arts 
realises for us the eternal emotions and affectional 
aspirations of man. And in wedding music to the 
drama, we do but add one reality to another, making 
reality doubly real. And since the essence of music is 
truth to human nature, the characters in the opera are 
rendered still more real through the enforced esthetic 
revealment of the hidden life of soul. Hence truth 
and reality alike are found within the genus of the 
opera. 

Further: it cannot be gainsaid that the most 
musical of the laity have ever followed with intelligent 
interest, and unalloyed pleasure, the rising fortunes of 
the music-drama, demanding more and more that it 
shall take advantage of its ever-increasing growth in 
truth and reality. The cultured are wisely impatient 
of shams and insincerity, and realise that the operatic 
ideal is in no way responsible for its heartless 
simulation. For we are fully aware that the reality 
we speak of ranges from the sensuous superficiality of 
a Balfe, through the scintillating theatricality of a 
Verdi, up to the dramatic profundity of a Wagner. 
Hence, despite its disputed reality, it has ever claimed 
the artistic attention of the master-musician and 
intelligent amateur alike. And this is no accident or 
chance, but the result of a definite and premeditated 
choice. 

After all, we must, in matters of art, make appeal 
to the common verdict of zsthetic experience. 
Without being hopeless!y committed to pragmatism, 
we are sufficiently pragmatic to believe that what 
ultimately ‘works’ with the music-loving public of 
the serious class, finally holds the field for artistic 
truth. And the sober love of serious opera is as strong 
as ever to-day. Besides, who, if not the operatic 
enthusiast, has the most right to speak of reality in 


this matter? The intrinsic virtue of any art is 
only known through loving appreciation. And the 
incongruity of the opera has never once been 


questioned by the thousands who throng to hear the 
master-products of the great. On the contrary, 
unless the canons of the modern music-drama are 
grievously violated, audiences will remain throughout 
the lengthiest productions absorbed in interest, and 
held—as only truth can hold—by the absolute realness 
of the work. 

The fact is, they are appealed to by a certain kind 
or genus of beauty, sound and stable in its own 
peculiar province. From the very first bar of the 


Overture—the ‘Meistersinger,’ for instance — the 
musical mind of the auditor addresses itself to a 
type of art wholly different from anything else in the 
known esthetic realm. And it has its own specific 
scheme of beauty. Its standards of reference are 
within itself: its canons of beauty are within its own 
organic structure alone ; for the opera has never 
claimed for itself the mission of mundane mimicry. 
It adds a higher truth to what of truth already is. It 
adds the spirit to the letter of the drama ; and for this 
great addition we are raised, in a sense, from the letter 
which kills to the spirit which saves. We thereby 
vitalise the drama, giving a richness to its life, a 
wealth to its meaning. And, truth to tell, no drab 
literalist can rob it of its added glory and refinement 
of zxsthetic life. Where beauty is concerned, man is 
venturesome enough to escape the thongs and 
trammels of the pedant. So, real or unreal, inquire of 
any of the numerous devotees of the opera, and we 
make bold to state that none but would confess that 
they were, for the time being, taken right into the 
very heart of artistic truth itself, nor felt in the least 
any theoretic incongruity when hearing the characters 
deliver themselves of musical utterance. 

We hold, then, that the opera is founded on a very 
substantial rock of reality, against which all adverse 
criticism will break into harmless spray. Despite the 
ridicule of Addison and Steele, it has survived all 
the processes of experimentation. It lives, and will 
continue to live; for it has stood the test of stern 
experience. And so long as humanity finds an infinite 
interest in the fortunes of the soul, so long will the 
opera remain with its own artistic mission to the race. 


THE PRESENT TREND. 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. 

[We reproduce the following article from the 
Birmingham Post of May 15, by kind permission ot 
the Editor and Mr. Newman.] 


‘This epoch has been more than once called critical 
rather than creative ; not that a fair amount of first- 
rate creative work is not being done, but that the 
critical side of all artists has developed to an extent 
never known before, and has indeed, in some respects, 
outpaced the creative side, for many of us have dim 
visions of new things to be done in music that we find 
the creative musicians slow in realising for us. I think 
it is correct to say that until the last decade or two 
music worked out its destiny unhelped by criticism ; 
and by “criticism” here I mean, of course, not the 
mere labelling of compositions as good or bad, but 
the viewing of a given work or a given tendency in its 
relation to music as a whole, and -— which is the more 
immediate subject of this article—in its relation to art 
and literature as a whole. No man was ever written 
about so voluminously as Wagner; but nine-tenths 
of the writing was no more than a personal expression 
of liking or disliking of the music, and the other tenth 
was only argument for or against Wagner’s special 
theory of the relation of opera to drama. Earlier than 
that, there was no criticism in the modern sense of the 
term—no attempt, that is, to see a composer as an 
unconscious part of a larger whole. People were for 
or against Schumann, for instance ; but no one in his 
own epoch saw him for what he really was, the first 
German composer, as Saint-Saens _penetratingly 
said a few months ago, in whom German music 
became consciously and deliberately German. To-day 
we lay much less store by the criticism that merely 





commends or disapproves of this work or that, and 
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more by the criticism that traces the subtler forces| profusion of imagery. All this vremplissage igs 
that are working through all music, and defines the|obhorrent to modern French music, that despises 
relation of the given work or man to these forces. | decoration for mere decoration’s sake, and insists on 
And, as I have said, it is only in our own day that | the composer having something very definite to say 
critics and composers have become aware that such | before he sits down to say it. But if German music 
forces as these are always at work. Burney, when he| runs to the super-fat, candour compels us to say that 
travelled through Europe in the last quarter of the! French music runs to the super-lean. So far it has 
18th century, had evidently not the faintest inkling | shirked its real problem, that, however, will have to be 
of the larger problems of musical criticism ; his notions faced some day—the problem of working on a large 
| 





| 


of judgment seldom rise above praise of a composer | scale. Its exploitation of piquant harmonies, piquant 
for his “elegance” or his “ taste.” That a composer was | colours, and piquant resonances, and its often exquisite 
part of a particular civilisation, or symptomatic of| transcription of sensations so delicate, so fugitive, 
some phase of some evolutionary law that can be|that German music has never been conscious of 
seen to be working through all the arts in all periods | them, are well enough in their way ; but all this limits 
of this he never had the dimmest glimpse. the scale on which the music can successfully work. 
‘To-day not only the critics but the more alert of} When it does try to work on a larger scale, as in 
the composers see themseives as “tendencies” in the | “ Iberia,” the music becomes little more than a collection 
eternal struggle of zesthetic ideals. It was the French | of brilliant effects bearing the minimum of intellectual 
composers of the last decade who set musical thinking | relation to each other. The real difficulty of the 
upon this path, and it is the adherents of this school, | newer French music will arise when a great moral 
in the main, who pursue the path most successfully. | impulse stirs it, as the “Faust” spirit, for example, has 
While German music was plodding along contentedly | stirred four generations of German music, and human 
in its conventional sentimental tracks, never dreaming | nature has to be shown in its larger dramatic conflicts. 
that any other world of music was possible outside its | When that happens, a great symphonic frame will 
own, the newer French minds, of which Debussy was | have to be filled out, to some extent at least, with what 
the leader, were riddling it with malicious criticism, | we call in German music “ pattern-weaving.” The 
neutralising the superfluous oil of it with the acid of | vital question is whether French music will be able to 
their irony. The most sustained and smashing) evolve a system of pattern-weaving as original as its 
indictment ever written of German music is to be| intentions.’ 
found in “ Jean Christophe” ; but “Jean Christophe” 
would never have been written had not Romain 
Rolland been preceded by Debussy and Mallarmé. 
For the first time in history musicians began to be 
really critical of themselves and others, really con- 
scious of the broad evolutionary lines not only of the 
past, but of the present. One of the best expositions I 
have heard of this evolution was that in a short lecture 
by Mr. St. Clare Marston, at a recital of modern The Bardi coterie towards the close of the 
French music given by Mr. Claude de Ville at} 16th century and its attempt to revive the musical 
Wolverhampton a few days ago. Mr. Marston made/|declamation of Greek tragedy, resulted in Pers 
unusually clear the distinction between music of the | ‘Eurydice’ (1600). Only seven years later Monteverdi 
German kind (not emanating exclusively, of course, | began his wonderful career at Mantua with ‘ Orfeo, 
from Germans), which is largely a matter of the | followed by ‘Arianna’ in 1608, his art-work ultimately 
decorative filling up of an established pattern, and the | leading to Gluck and Wagner. But already in the 
newer French music, that abhors—in theory at any| middle of the 16th century polyphonic music had 
rate—the pattern and the cliché, and aims at the | become so intricate that there was little in it to appeal 
direct and accurate transcription of some quite|to the emotions. Such was especially the case in the 
personal emotion or sensation. | settings of the Mass, in which the words were of high 
‘At present there is a lively struggle, embittered to | importance : this therefore led to the protest of the 
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CLAVIER SUITES OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 


By J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





some extent by national hatreds, between these two| bishops at the Council of Trent in 1562. The popu f 


ideals. We shall be wiser if we refuse to see it in| larity of folk-music and dancing-songs throughout 
terms of national opposition, with which it has really | Western Europe during the 16th century was also 
nothing to do. What we are witnessing is a course of | instrumental in bringing about changes, not only i 
evolution that art has often had to go through before. | stage music, but in other branches of the art. Bull 
Owing to a variety of causes, social and economic as | and Byrd, the two great English masters of the second 
well as purely musical, German music drew into itself | half of the 16th century, were affected thereby ; also 
for some two centuries the best there was in the|the great Italian composer and teacher Andrea 
imagination of all Western Europe, and developed | Gabrieli. How much folk-music was taken up by 
undistractedly like some great tree, one hugh branch | English composers of the 17th century may be seen 
shooting*out as another died, and all contributing to| in ‘ Musick’s Handmaide’ of 1663. a 
the strength of thé parent organism as they in turn| Morley, in his ‘ Introduction to Practicall Musicke 
drew their strength from it. But every tradition is| (1597), says, ‘After every pavan we usually set 4 
bound in the very nature of things to exhaust itself in | galliard” the word ‘usually’ implying that in his day 
time ; and the German tradition has obviously been | it was already an established custom. And Butler, 
approaching exhaustion for a generation at least. It|his ‘Principles of Music’ (1636), tells us that the 
has run to seed in two ways, musically and morally. | former was ‘invented for a slow and soft kind of 
The filling up of the great symphonic patterns (I use| Dancing, and the latter for more quick and nimble 
the term “symphonic” to cover operatic as well as | motion.’ Moreover, there was another contrast: pavans 
purely instrumental writing) tends more and more to! were in duple or common time, galliards in triple 
become a mere matter of technical facility. Max| measure. Yet there was a strong connecting link 
Reger is the supreme illustration of this: he often| between them. In both, the melody in earlier days 
alks so volubly not because he has anything particular | was probably the same, except for slight changes due 
to say, but because evolution has put him in possession | to difference of measure. After a time only the first 
of a language so copious that even a man with nothing | few bars, or indeed the first few notes, were alike. 
to say can say it at great length and with a dazzling! This lasted throughout the 17th century, and even 
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longer.“ Beethoven (Op. 28 and Op. 110) connected 
movements of sonatas by similar means. 

At the opening of the 17th century there seems to 
have been no definite group of movements other than 
that of the Pavin and Galiard. This therefore was 
the germ from which sprang the Suite of three, and 
soon that of four movements, which latter played so 


important a part in the virginal music of the 17th and 
18th centuries. The regular, or one might say 
classical Suite, consisted of a Pavan, Galiard, 
Saraband, and Gigue. The first two movements, 


however, were gradually superseded by the Alman 
Almain, Allemande), and Courante. 

The term Suite does not appear to have been used 
before the 18th century. Chambonni¢res, who seems 
to have written the first works of the kind for 
harpsichord, merely announces them as ‘Piéces de 
clavecin’ ; Couperin published his as ‘ Ordres’ ; while 
the German Froberger described his as ‘ Partien,’ a 
term handed down from the old Town Pipers. Suite 
merely means ‘a set,’ and it was used in the 18th 
century to distinguish it from the Sonata, which 
likewise consisted of a group of three or four 
movements. 

Chambonniéres, born about 1600, died in (or soon 
after) 1670, in which year he published his two books 
of ‘ Piéces de clavessin.’ He was satisfied with the 
approval of persons of judgment and authority, and of 
different nationality, to whom he had played them. 
Finding, however, that very faulty copies had been 
circulated, he resolved ‘i donner volontiers ce que l’on 
m’Otait avec violence.’ As clavecinist to Louis NIV. 
he had no doubt many opportunities of performing 


Courante. 
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his ‘Piéces.’ The reputation he enjoyed is well 
shown in a letter written from Vienna in 1649 by 
William Schwann, addressed to Christian Huygens, 
the celebrated astronomer and mathematician. 
Froberger, he says, had asked him to try and get 
some of Chambonniéres’s pieces. In 1649 Froberger 
himself was a well-known composer, and this curiosity- 
though as yet Chambonniéres had published nothing 

seems to show that he had not been able to procure 
any copies. Huygens, passionately fond of music, was 
in Paris a few years later. A concert is mentioned 
by Krebs at which a German of note delighted those 
present by his performances on the harpsichord ; 
and this must surely have been Froberger. Most likely 
Chambonniéres and Huygens were there, and very 
possibly y Denis Gaultier, the celebrated performer on 
the lute, with whom Huygens was on very friendly 
terms. 


With regard to harpsichord pieces of the 17th 
century in France, the late M. Jules Ecorcheville 
makes some very interesting remarks in the ‘ Vingt 


Suites d’Orchestre du XVII¢ Siécle frangais,’ | which 
he published in 1906. Music of this kind, he says, 
was arranged in various ways—for viols,} violins, 
and oboes, &c., also for lute and for harpsichord. 
Chambonniéres, in his ‘ Piéces,’ seems indeed to have 
taken lute music as a model. It is even quite possible 
that some numbers are mere transcriptions of lute 
music. In the few notices of the composer atten- 
tion is called to his extraordinary gifts as a performer, 
though little is said about his music. The following 
short ‘Courante’ will give an idea of his smooth and 
pleasant style: 
CHAMBONNIERES, 
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The set of pieces—Allemande, Courante, Saraband | 
and Gigue—formed, as stated, the regular or classical 
Suite. Anyone only familiar with the Suites of| 
Bach might think the Allemande never had any | 
connection with dance-rhythm. Formerly, however, it | 
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The remaining seven bars are similar. It will be seen 
that it does not begin with upbeat note or notes. 
Further, in the three under parts there is no polyphonic 
writing. What the old Courante was like may be seen 
from one (No. 201) in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book.’ 

At an early period other movements of a light kind 
(Menuet, Gavotte, Bourrée, Passepied, &c.), were added 
tothe four above mentioned, and the usual place for them 
was between the Sarabande and Gigue, but there was 
no fixed rule. Many Suites by Lock, Jenkins, and 
others had only the first three movements. 

Francois Couperin, surnamed the Great (1668-1733), 
studied with one of the four organists of Louis XIV., 
Thomelin by name (sometimes written Tolin), and at 
his death succeeded him as a master-musician of the 
King. As clavecinist Couperin was celebrated, and as 
composer he may almost be named the Chopin of the 
17th century, for he was great in small things. 
Moreover, his speciality was the harpsichord, just as 
that of Chopin was the pianoforte. The number of 
agrémens (grace-notes) in his music renders the inter- 
pretation thereof difficult. Couperin, however, attached 
great importance to them. ‘Je déclare,’ he wrote, ‘ que 
mes piéces doivent étre exécutées comme je les ai 
marquées.’ When playing them on the pianoforte, 
the tone and touch of which are so different, some 
liberty should be allowed, but great care must be 
exercised not to spoil the spirit of the music. 
Couperin would no doubt have referred to this 
matter, only the pianoforte in his day, like the British 
Fleet in Sheridan’s play, ‘ was not yet in sight.’ 

As regards dates of publication (1713-30) of the 
* Piéces,’ they belong to the 18th century, but like 
those of Chambonniéres, many were probably com- 
posed long before 1713, when Couperin was forty-five 
years old, and some certainly were written before this 
date. In the dedication ‘Au Roi’ of ‘ L’Art de toucher 
le Clavecin’ (1717) the composer says : ‘It is twenty- 
three years since your Majesty listened to my 











i., page 95 (Novello’s Primer Series). 


was very different. A specimen of one in the early 
part of the 17th century by Adam Drese will be clearer 
and shorter than description. Only the beginning of 
the treble part is given : 
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compositions.’ And _ the first 


300k—which most 
likely was composed at an early period—contains 
the four normal movements of a regular Suite, 
followed by many others with changes from major 


to tonic minor keys, or vice versd. If every move- 
ment, with repeats and doud/es, were played, monotony 
would ensue ; for music in which charm, delicacy, and 
piquant harmonies are special features must keep 
within bounds. Possibly short selections were made 
from them and placed between the Sarabande and 
Gigue, or Rondeau, as was done by composers from 
Chambonniéres onwards. 

Forkel, in his ‘ Ueber Bach’s Leben, Wirken, u. 
Werke,’ says that Bach was most probably acquainted 
with Couperin’s music. Bach, whose interest in 
French music is proved by a copy which he 
made of a Suite by Dieupart (a celebrated player 
on the harpsichord), must have known Couperin’s 
music; there are, indeed, passages in his Suites 
which indicate direct influence of the French 
composer. With one piece Bach was most probably 
acquainted, for it is in a manuscript book which 
belonged to his wife. Although not directly connected 
with the subject of this paper, the short story of how 
it came into that book may excuse the digression. 

The second volume of the German Bach Society, 
published in i894, gives the contents of the music- 
book which belonged to Bach’s second wife, 
Anna Magdalena. In it are various pieces by Bach, 
copied by her ; and according to Waldersee, some of 
the writing is in the handwriting of Bach himself. 
Among the pieces is Couperin’s ‘Les Bergeries” 
Rondeau, from that composers second Ziv‘, 
published at Paris in 1717; but it bears no name. 


'As will be seen presently, Anna Magdalena must 


have copied it from some manuscript; and the 
opening bars, if compared with those of Couperin 
in the above original Paris edition, will suffice to 
show how incorrect it was. 
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The Bach Society volume in question was edited by 
Paul Graf von Waildersee, who was quite unaware of 
the origin of the Rondeau. In his preface he remarks 
that the third quaver in the bass in the last ~y of 
the quotation below was ambiguous (mehrdeutig) ; in 








decides in favour of the A, since F would produce 
consecutives with the upper part—then a terrible sin, 
though nowadays common enough. Couperin might 
have hesitated to break the law, but though both notes 
are in his text, there are no consecutive fifths : 











Anna’s copy it might be an F or an A. W we.“ 
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In England Suites were called Lessons. During during the second half of the 17th century: Dr. Blow 
the first half of the 17th century music of thiskind was and Henry Purcell. The former, born in 1648, 


written for lute, viols, &c., though not until ‘ Musicks 
Hand-maide,’ published by Playford, do we find any 
published for harpsichord. They are all of very light 
character, and were announced as ‘ New Lessons and 
Instructions for the Virginals or Harpsychord.’ The 
prominence given to songs and country dances deserves 
notice. Even the place of the Allemande is frequently 
taken by song-tunes. 

There were two important composers who flourished 








became a chorister at the Chapel Royal under Captain 
Cooke, and afterwards studied under Christopher 
Gibbons. From the latter he no doubt heard much 
about Bull and Byrd and he must have been familiar 
with ‘ Parthenia,’ which consisted of music by the two 


‘musicians just named and Christopher’s father, the 


great Orlando Gibbons. Blow’s harpsichord music is 
little known, so I am tempted to give two movements 
from an unpublished Suite. The first isan Almain: 
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* Thus in the autograph, See the sections on Time Signatures 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Be 7 


+ Thus in the manuscript ; it may be a mistake 


t In the original this chord is written GZ B D ; an evident mistake. 
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Whether the latter movement was written before or 
after Purcell’s ‘Now the maids and the men,’ in 
‘The Fairy Queen,’ it is impossible to say. In any 
case, Blow was influenced by Purcell, or vice versd. 

Purcell’s choice collection of ‘Lessons’ was 
published after his death by his widow in 1696. 
All eight, excepting the last, are regular. The music 
is fresh and attractive : it shows thought, and is never 
laboured. They are more effective—as indeed one 
can say of all clavier music of this century—when 
played on the harpsichord. The eighth is very mixed. 
We first have genuine Suite movements in F, and 














then come two in C. These are followed by two 
| movements in G minor, the latter a Jigg, and the only 
one in the eight Suites ; and, finally, two in C. Of 
| those in C and G minor, five numbers are borrowed 
|from plays. Had Purcell himself published these 
|‘Lessons’ he would probably have revised them. 
The widow gave no account of the manuscripts, nor 
explained whether the movements taken from various 
works were her selections or those of Purcell. 
However interesting the music is, Suite-writing was 
not a branch of the art in which Purcell showed his 
full strength. 


Occasional Wotes. 


The New Statesman has recently, 
in special supplements, been giving 
prominence to the draft of the 
fourth report of the Committee of 
the Fabian Research Department 
on the Control of Industries. In 
the April 28 issue a section dealing with ‘ Professional 
Association in Literature and the Fine Arts’ is 
contributed by G. Bernard Shaw. The position of 
painters, sculptors, musicians, actors, and writers is 
examined. As to musicians and their organization 
wd registration, Mr. Shaw is incisive, and occasionally 
caustic. He says: 


PROFESSIONAI 
ASSOCIATION 
oO} 
MUSICIANS. 





* See foot-note, p. 253 





The musicians present their own specific problems ot 
organization. A musician may be a composer, and, as 
such, may be neither executant nor teacher. He may 
be a conductor, and, as such, neither a composer, 
executant, nor teacher. Probably most rank-and-file 
executants do more or less teaching ; but some teachers, 
notably teachers of singing and composition, undertake 
to teach what they cannot do themselves, being in effect 
critical connoisseurs when they are not impostors. All 
the teachers and executants are specialists differing as 
much as masons from carpenters ; for there are about 
twenty types of instruments in use, without counting 
the varieties which can be played by those who have 
mastered the type. The circumstances in which they 





+ This is a warning to a harpsichord player not to play B natural when adding a middle part. 
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work are not always conducive to fellowship: the 
musicians of the theatre, for example, feel less 
community with the musicians of the church than a 
lawyer feels with a doctor. A piano teacher might join 

a Governesses’ Association, if such a body existed : 
she would certainly not join a Union of Principal 
Boys from the pantomimes, though the latter would 
be a union of female musicians. The virtuoso 
who plays the solo instrument in a concerto at a 
symphony concert regards himself as a great artist: 
but the ordinary members of the orchestra claim to be 
no more than professionals, whilst the great mass of 
mere bandsmen rank as artizans, and give the Trade 
Unionism of the orchestra the artizan tone. 

Mr. Shaw thinks that under the circumstances 
solidarity among musicians is impracticable, and, 
surveying some musical institutions, says : 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians is an organiza- 
tion of ‘respectable’ teachers. The College of 
Organists is an attempt at a Guild of Church musicians 
and teachers of ecclesiastical counterpoint. Both would, 
if they could, establish an orthodoxy and a register ; 
but they have no effective powers. The Amalgamated 
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Musicians’ Union and the National Orchestral 
Association are Trade Unions of bandsmen. There are 
many concert-giving groups revolving round the 


Philharmonic Society, which is as heartily abused 
by the young lions for its elderly conventionality 
and obsolescence as is the Royal Academy of Arts. 
Membership confers no professional advantage or 
distinction. And the Philharmonic is interesting mainly 
through its traditions; for it patronized Beethoven, 
and, after a season’s trial of Richard Wagner as a 
conductor, discarded him for a now-forgotten member 
of its own clique. The Union of Graduates in Music 
is an attempt on the part of the holders of the Oxford 
and Cambridge degrees of Bachelor or Doctor of Music 
to assert the dignity and validity of their titles against 
the holders of certain Canadian and American degrees, 
the acquirement of which was alleged to depend on 
cash rather than on counterpoint. 


and he concludes as follows : 

But both the Incorporated Society of Musicians and 
the Union of Graduates in Music are really teachers’ 
organizations (and they have accordingly already been 
described among the teachers) ; and as such they have 
had to resign themselves, after a struggle of some 
bitterness, to accept registration as teachers with the 
non-musical teachers. The alternative, they found, was 
not to be registered at all. The difficulties were 
considerable ; for whilst the musicians claimed a special 
Platonic dignity for the theory of their art, and founded 
high pretensions to culture and refinement on its 
practice, the teachers objected to their inclusion on the 
ground that they were not qualified teachers of the 
alphabet and the multiplication table! The matter 
was adjusted finally, but on terms which leave the 
musicians in a permanent minority in the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 

It will be seen from all this that a certain difficult 
| Situation is described, but nothing constructive is 
suggested. 





In another part of the report, Mr. Shaw reviews 
obstacles to professional solidarity on the part of 
playwrights and composers : 


The work of a doctor or barrister is personal service, 
inseparable from himself. This is true also of the executive 
artist (the player, singer, and actor), as well as of the 
conductor and producer. The advantage of these executive 
artists over the doctor is that they are able, by a single 
executive act, to cater for as many hundred customers 
simultaneously as the building in which they perform can 
contain, whilst the editor’s paper may circulate to the limits 
of the language in which it is written. But the creative 
artist gives birth to a work of art which exists thenceforth 
independently of himself, and has not only this power to 


| f 
| gratify large numbers of consumers at a single exhibition or 


Witaa 


omit 


| * Variety of talent 
| an opening of unexampled brilliancy to a programme 
| that for variety and excellence would have been very 


| played the master mind 





performance, but also is not exhausted by consumption, the 
only exhaustion it is subject to being the exhaustion of the 
consumer's appetite. In modern capitals works of art many 
thousand years old attract, even in a mutilated condition, 


| more spectators than the entire civilized world could have 


provided for them when they were new. 


As a pendant to some recent 
articles on musical criticism we cull 
a nosegay of flowers of speech from 
a concert report in a Hampshire 
paper. The report is long, so we 
the performers’ names and some of the less 
important parts of speech, contenting ourselves with 
a selection from the rich store of laudatory terms: 
absolute feast of music 


BEAUTIFUI 
LANGUAGE. 


in his accompaniment dis- 
still finer effects were 
produced splendidly balanced orchestra 
filled the vast church with a beautiful volume of sound 
most exquisitely rendered his interpretation 
of the music enabled him to produce the most perfect 
tone-sounds with a beautiful touch, which were 
specially noticeable in the exquisite movement of the 
-astorale masterly playing charmed 
touch of the master hand possibilities of the 
fine instrument talents still further shown 
intense skill in improvisation was amazingly de- 
monstrated voice of remarkable clearness, 
rich, full, and sweet . . heard to greater success 
. . . did splendidly artistic treatment and 
sympathetic understanding choir brilliantly 
rendered . Our critic’s enviable supply of 
adjectives is by no means exhausted, but our space is, 
so we conclude by quoting a remark that we wish 
we could feel inclined to make after a concert: ‘a 
programme that would have been even more enjoyable 
if it had been twice the length.’ 


difficult to excel 


Mr. Robin H. Legge in the 
Daily Telegraph makes some severe 
comments on the disproportionate 
use of foreign music in the syllabuses 
of the Associated Board examinations. He says: 


Most readers of these weekly odzter dicta which I am 
privileged to write know by now that I am a sceptic in 
the matter of what is called ‘ nationality’ in music, and 
that I am a firm beliver in the idea that music to make 
its appeal must be music, not merely capable of being 
labelled ‘ Russian,’ ‘ English,’ ‘ Welsh,’ and so on. But 
I do believe that we can provide a pabulum for our 
musical offspring, as good a quality of educational 
pubulum as any other country can provide, to tide over 
the elementary stage which leads to life’s school ; and 
that, if the said musical offspring is to be fed on this 
kind of educational pabulum, there are many and good 
reasons why it should be provided for them from native 
manufactories. This, however, is just what I fail to find 
sufficiently in the aforesaid syllabuses. I turn, for 
example, to the Syllabus B, ‘School examinations, 
pianoforte playing.’ There in ‘Primary’ lists A, B, 
C, I find two foreign composers’ names to one British, 
and that all the set pieces ave zssued by one firm 
of publishers. Precisely the same is true of the 
‘Elementary Division,’ while the ‘ Lower Division’ 
(though what, save for examination purposes, can be 
lower than primary or elementary the ordinary man 
fails to see) is even worse. For these the proportions 
of foreign to native composers whose pieces are set 
are, in List A, 3 to 1; and in Lists B and C, 2 each ; 
in the higher division lists there are 2 each in A and 3 
foreign to 1 English in B and C. 

The fact is the compilers of these syllabuses are too 
modest and over-burdened by the supposed necessity 
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for a self-denying ordinance. There is no doubt 
whatever that our native composers are quite capable 
of turning out (we will not say ‘ manufacturing’) music 


of a good and suitable kind for use at least in the 
' Primary’ stages. In the higher divisions, it must be 
admitted that the choice should be cosmopolitan. 


Students must know some of the best things in the 
world of musical art. 


Mr. W. J. Turner, who writes 
MODERN piquant and unconventional musical 
OPERA criticisms in the Mew Statesman, 


CONDEMNED. 

* Louise’ great decline on Bellini’s 

*Sonnambula” or Donizetths s “Daughter of the 

Regiment,” extraordinary dull’), and indeed with most 

if not all post-Wagner operas. He says: 
For some reason or other, to make a singer thunder in 
a heavy, melodramatic, declamatory style ‘the soup is 
ready,’ as Charpentier does, is thought far superior to 
vocalising it with a trill and a flourish—though, as a matter 
of fact, the old Italian composers did not introduce soup 
into their operas. They ignored table-laying, feeding [but 
they made up for this by plenteous drinking (Eb., 17. 7.)], 
and washing up.... If opera is not drama set to music, 
as the followers of Wagner imagine, and if it is not a 
method of displaying the human voice, as the early 
19th century Italians believed, what is it? It is, I think, 
a form of programme music, and its value as a separate 
musical form ts that it enables the musician to express 
ideas as distinct from emotions. ... To use opera 
solely as a vehicle of emotion is to misuse the form, and 
needlessly to cramp your powers of expression. 

The whole of modern opera, with its subordination of 
music to drama, the music being a growling commentary 
on the drama instead of being the drama itself, is a 
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Many well- aaeins tunes will go together to a certain 
extent provided a liberal license is extended to passing 


WHERE TASTES MAY 
BY i. P. 

* The artist, says Schiller, ‘may be known rather for 
what he omits,’—‘ and,’ continues Walter Pater, ‘in 
literature too the artist may be best recognised by this 
tactofomission. For to the grave reader words too are 
grave, and the ornamental word, the figure, the 
accessory, form, colour, or reference is rarely content 
to die at the right moment, but will inevitably linger 
awhile, stirring a long brain-wave behind it of perhaps 
quite alien associations.’ 

It is not to be wondered at in these days, when 
-omposers, enlightened by recent psychological 
tradition, and perhaps also by an instinct for the 
‘individual? in Beauty, are so much more definitely 
selective in the emotions they seek to evoke in their 
hearers, that many critics should become increasingly 
aware how seldom Beethoven has fulfilled Schiller’s 
ideal. How often Beethoven will call up conflicting 
emotions, insert passages which will not die at the 
precise moment they should, but linger on, stirring 


‘a long brain-wave behind them of quite alien asso- 
ciation.’ Intelle< tually formal, his music, emotionally, 
is chaotic 

The wsthetic feelings are never wrought to their 


highest susceptibility, never sufficiently sustained. A 
quick passage, or a crashing chord comes inoppor- 
tunely to stem the rising tide of hyperzesthesia, which 





has been | —— great fault with | 


DIFFER IN RESPECT TO THE MUSIC OF 
A. MORGAN-BROWNE. 


———__ 


bastard production due more to Wagner's theories and 
the incapacity of his followers than to his practice. . . . 
[Opera] has simply ceased being a string of musical 
numbers written for their own sake and to show the 
beauty of the human voice, and become a melodrama 
floated on a current of mostly irrelevant noise. The 
two essentials of any reform are that the music should 
predominate, and that it should be used to illuminate 
ideas and human character. 


The question of quarter-tones js 


QUARTER- still to the fore in Germany. In 


TONEs. Berlin the composer W. von 
Moellendorf delivered a_ lecture 
;on the subject, with illustrations played on an 


instrument specially tuned with twenty-four notes 
to the octave. One critic says the music played by 
the composer sounded very new, and the progressions 
had a sort of whining effect. Another declared that 
it did not sound new, because first of all we hear 
| quarter-tones in all performances (by accident or 
| design), and, secondly, because music like that of 
| Busoni or Schonberg deliberately aims at producing 
the effect of smaller intervals than semitones. One 
writer says the quarter-tones aggravate a dissonance. 
Another tells us they soften its rough edges. All 
seem to be agreed that they are not the startling 
innovation they were expected to be. We must 
obviously wait for a chance of hearing for ourselves 
before expressing an opinion. 


Sir George Henschel draws our attention to the 
fact that ‘Tipperary’ and ‘Mine eyes have seen 
the glory’ 
few bars : 


‘John Brown’s Body’) go together for a 





notes. The prevalence of tonic dominant and sub- 
| dominant harmonies allows of this. 


BEETHOVEN. 


otherwise would paralyse the motor energies of life 
and hold the spirit in rapt contemplation. Within 
sight of the Promised Land the soul is abruptly 
recalled ! 

Some peculiar chaotic moral energy in Beethoven 
represses the artist’s soul, suppresses even that grand 
religious gloom otherwise so natural to his music. 
Schiller spoke bitterly of a similar defect of tempera- 
ment in Shakespeare—none the less he esteemed him 
the greatest poet. Not less does one esteem Beethoven 
truly great. Yet in him it must I think be admitted, 
moral energy too often usurped the place of esthetic 
and religious feeling. 

According to the beautiful and simple definition ot 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, all Art consists in an endeavour 
to take the world and remodel it nearer to the heart's 
desire. It is easy to see, then, that all in whom the 
moral or motor energies predominate over the «esthetic 
and religious feelings, will welcome, rather than 
censure, “these moments of contradictory emotions 
which Beethoven so frequently introduces. Those in 
whom esthetic perception and religious emotion pre- 
dominate over the moral or motor energies of life are 
bound, on the other hand, to consider this aspect of 
Beethoven's art detrimental to the genius of his 
music. 
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Church and Organ Music, 





SIR HUBERT PARRY’S CHORAL 
PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN. 


By W. WRIGHT ROBERTS. 


When these fine works were first announced, 
organists must have felt a certain melancholy 
mingling with their gratitude—a deepened sense of 
the fact that the so-called king of instruments is still 
neglected by the greatest modern composers. Parry 
turns to it when already a classic in his lifetime, with 
a vast and varied production behind him. Elgar 
glanced at it once or twice in youth. Abroad, Brahms 
left a few pages for it—priceless ones indeed—to be 
printed after his death. And not forgetting the 
tremendous Reger, Franck and the brilliant French 
School, may we not still say that genius of the first 
order fights shy of the organ? Those who cultivate 
it to-day, with all their talent and skill, are mainly 
specialists ; men of slighter build with the narrower 
view that specialism implies. The eternal question, 
‘After Bach, who?’ haunts the mind insistently as 
ever. 

And Parry, like Reger and Brahms before him, 
takes us straight back to that supreme old master, in 
the form of composition he has adopted. Bach wove 
his reverent tissue of counterpoint round the solemn 
chorale-tunes that meant so much to him; Parry 
chooses for treatment some of the most typical of 
our older English tunes, ranging from the dourness of 
‘Old 104th’ to the melodious fervour of ‘ Rockingham’ 
or ‘Martyrdom.’ Repeatedly, throughout the 
fourteen examples, we are left wondering which of 
two things to admire most—the endless intimate 








re-creations) or the pervading spirit of the com- 
poser who has stamped old forms and idioms with 
his own personality. Though the scheme of these 
works is varied enough, they most often fall into line 
with Bach’s typical examples. Each phrase of the 
tune is heralded by a contrapuntal passage, based 
either on a figure in shorter notes suggesting it, or, 
more rarely, on independent matter. Nothing could 
be happier than the enthusiasm with which in the 
more imposing numbers Parry builds such passages 
up, until in the end they overflow in rhapsodical 
codas—cadenza-like passages clinched with mighty 
chains of chordal harmony. The tune itself usually 
appears in long notes in the upper part—less frequently 
on the pedals. Sometimes it is varied ; sometimes 
plain and ornate forms succeed each other with the 
happiest results. 

The half-dozen preludes of largest calibre (three in 
each of the two books) clearly reveal the master of 
cumulative effects. The largest of all—* Hanover’— 
the only one which takes the tune through twice—is 
hardly the most characteristic. Sweeping arpeggios, 
giving the effect of a bold extemporization, merge 
rather unexpectedly into a statement of the tune over 
a torrent of semiquavers in the left hand. This is 
exhilarating, particularly when the right hand joins in 
the torrent ; but when the tune swings out again in 
solid harmony on the Great organ, we feel the music 
has taken on a more genuine vitality, which is grandly 
maintained to the end. The prelude on ‘St. Thomas’ 
goes with a remorseless verve, and is mightily impos- 
ing ; though the square-cut tune, given out phrase by 
phrase alternately on pedals and manuals, lends itself 
in places to a certain heaviness. But the apocalyptic 
suggestion of the words (‘Lo, He comes with clouds 
descending’) soon lays hold of the composer, and 
inspires a magnificent climax. Bravura passages 
range the pedal- board ; there is a superb stroke of 
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In ‘St. Ann’s’ the first phrase of the tune is 
heralded by a smooth flow of broadening harmonies 
thirty-four bars long. In the third interlude the 
structure piles itself up with shattering force ; until 
the swinging rhythm comes dramatically to a stop, 


and the last line of the tune is heard in huge plain 
chords. It is a noble stroke, and throws into relief 
the fiery Coda that ends the work. In ‘Old 104th’ we 
find Parry in a more easeful mood. A long stretch of 
transpicuous part-writing of this kind : 
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rather suggests Mendelssohn in his more academic 
vein; and under this texture the dour old tune booms 
out on the pedals. At the end comes another cadenza- 
like passage, exciting enough, but clean and transparent 
as the rest of the piece. None of the preludes is more 
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characteristic than ‘ Croft’s 136th.’ Parry’s rare blend 
of dignity and geniality is shown here as nowhere 
else in the collection. The bright, swaying figure of 
the opening : 
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is of course suggested by the first line of the tune ; 
over this tissue the splendid melody is heard in minims. 
There is an exciting quasi-fugal working of the fifth 
line over a dominant pedal. The rhapsodic ending, 
though as impressive as need be, preserves the ringing, 
spontaneous quality of the whole work. 

By way of the preludes on ‘Dundee’ and 
‘Hampton,’ we may pass from strenuous to quieter 
types. Both of these numbers are concise and 
closely knit. ‘Dundee’ has great dignity and a 
pleasing austerity; yet the easy, natural growth 














‘Hampton’ is not 
It suggests ‘stodginess’; and 
The last phrase 
of this tune towers in double augmentation over a 


the Coda, is an unfailing delight. 
superfically attractive. 
indeed it is packed with science. 


wonderful network of imitative counterpoint. The 
manifold life of the treatment gives a culminating 
power almost independent of dynamic marks. 

The greatest triumph among the quieter pieces is 
perhaps ‘St. Mary.” Here the composer has woven 
one of those long coils of pleading melody that Bach 
excelled in—one thinks of such instances as the slow 





of the anticipatory passages, and still more of movement of the ‘Italian Concerto’: 
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The phrases of the tune are varied to fit in with this 
type of writing, and at intervals its plain crotchets 
come out quietly on the pedals. The Coda in the 
tonic major is a lovely idea. 

‘Christe Redemptor Omnium’ strikes a note of 
rarest meditation. The beautiful poise of this work is 
noteworthy—its beginning and ending in a tranquil 
upper register, its slow, exquisite descent to the point 
where the pedal first enters, the gem-like purity and 
archaic suggestion of some of its chords. 

‘Rockingham’ has a somewhat similar atmosphere. 
It is the only one of the preludes in which the tune 
appears in an inner part. A little phrase formed 


from its first line runs through the piece with the quiet 
persistency of a Bach ritornel. 

The sentimental ‘Eventide’ — which hardly 
deserved the honour paid to it—is given appropriate 
treatment: pensive, with occasional gusts of keener 
feeling. Dykes’s ‘St. Cross’ is nobly set off by a 
poignant recitative-like passage. Several strokes in 
it are of truly tragic simplicity. The two preludes 
we have left to the last—‘Melcombe’ and 
* Martyrdom ’—are among the most beautiful of all. 
They are also the simplest, and may well become 
the most popular. The treatment of ‘ Melcombe’ !s 
somewhat unexpected. It is turned into a meditative 
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pastoral, full of the tenderest harmonies. The melody appears in this graceful, varied form : 
Tenderly and slowly. 
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the pastoral rhythm returns. Parry has often|back to Parry the pupil of Sterndale Bennett. A 
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makes one think of the technique of such a work as 
the early Pianoforte Sonata in A. Would not those 
double sixths be still more beautiful on the pianoforte ? 
One further point in ‘ Martyrdom’ must not be passed 
over ; that is the double echo effect at the end of each 
line of the tune. This most beautiful idea may have 
been suggested by Brahms’s incomparable second 
version of ‘O Welt, ich muss dich lassen.’ 

Reviewing the preludes as a whole, one cannot but 
be grateful for the reverence they show for the true, 
the essential spirit of the organ. Experiment may go 
far, but is sharply pulled up by the technical limita- 
tions of the instrument. The unique quality of the 
organ—its matchless sustaining power—can never be 


in the background in the best music written for it ; 
nor can the supreme virtue of suspensions, nor clean 
and vital part-writing. Modern French composers 
for the orgah, with their love of vivacity and brilliant 
colour, are often saved by their regard for this last 
quality. Parry,avoiding French weaknesses on the one 
hand, has also kept nearly immune from the German 
heaviness, the diseased intricacy and megalomania to 
which Reger too often succumbed. Permeated with 
the idioms of Bach, Parry has achieved a further 
miracle ; that of vitalising these works with his own 
characteristic spirit—with the nobility, the manly 
geniality, the exquisite clearness and tenderness of his 
own musical nature. 





TO A DEPUTY ORGANIST. 


Il, 


After my letter had gone beyond recall, I realised that it 
had left several knotty points untouched, so your batch of 
questions was not unexpected. 

I will do my best to answer, first reminding you that I 
shall be bound to keep to general principles; the bearings 
of my observations, like those of Mr. Bunsby, will lie in the 
application thereof. 

Q.—Is it advisable to keep the G sounding while the 
choir intones, say during the General Confession ? Otherwise 
itis impossible to play Amens. 

A.—The General Confession should be said, as the 
Prayer Book directs, ‘with a humble voice.’ In many 
churches it is said on a low note: in my opinion it is much 
better to use no definite note until after the versicle ‘O Lord, 
open Thou our lips.’ In either case the Amen should not 


be sung. 


avi case 





Q.—Can one accompany the Confession as one does the 
Lord’s Prayer or Creed ? 

A.—One can, but one had much better not. Such parts 
of the service should be kept as plain as possible. Perhaps 
there are still a few places where the choir cries mea culpa 
in exquisitely sung four-part harmony, but the custom is 
dying. When you come to think it over, the melodious 
warbling of the General Confession is about as logical a 
proceeding as saying the Hallelujah Chorus,—very much 
less so, in fact. The accompaniment of the monotoned 
Lord’s Prayer and Creed is now so firmly established that 
its disuse would probably be resented. But I think it is 
well for us to remember that it has no justification if the 
choir can maintain the pitch and sing the Amen without 
such aid. And this feat ought to be possible for all but a 
very few choirs. After all, a choir that cannot speak on a 
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given note for thirty seconds has not got very far on the road 
of progress, has it? I have heard choirmasters say that there 
is no time to practise monotoning. In case you may 
think so, I will tell you a few dodges (they are too small 
to be dignified by a mcre imposing title) that I have found 
useful in this matter. If you spend a part of your boys’ 
practices in exercises, you might well make counting on a 
note one of them. Begin by telling the boys that the 
exercise is a time-saving one, with a four-fold object,— 
viz., breath-control, good tone, enunciation (don’t call it 
‘ diction,’ as our singing-teachers do: diction means choice 
of words), and maintaining the pitch. Let them hum a 
given note, and then proceed to count on it, beginning with 
t—10 slowly, and adding numbers and pace gradually. Help 
them at first with a few lightly-struck chords, leaving off 
this support as soon as you can. When they can count up to 


twenty-four on any note from 


with all the four objects at least fairly well attained, they 
will have learned something that will be useful to their 
choir-work all round, and will find little difficulty in 
monotoning. You may develop this exercise in various 
ways. A most useful one, and one which may eventually 
supersede the counting, is the reading on a note of a few 
verses of a hymn. This should be done in the case of 
unfamiliar words set to a well-known tune. The singing of 
such a hymn is almost certain to be perfunctory, so it will 
rest the voices and draw attention to the importance of the 
words if you let the boys monotone it softly. Give a different 
note to each verse, and lightly accompany it, finishing up 
with the singing of the last verse, or any portion that 
contains words likely to give special trouble when sung. 

By such means boys can be got to monotone easily: the 
trouble is with the men. If you can induce them to be so 
humble as to use the same exercises, well and good. If not, 
you must spare a few minutes from time to time and 
rehearse the Creed, &c. You will find that the men most 
likely to get off the note are those who never really got on 
to it at the beginning of a sentence. ‘ Scooping’ is the fatal 
habit asarule. But really, in almost all cases, monotoning 
or singing out of tune is merely a habit. I fancy we shall 
help people to overcome it best by getting them to regard it 
as being against the rule, like bad behaviour. In fact, it isa 
kind of musical bad manners. 

Q.—Should every verse of the Psalms be practised, or 
only the difficult ones ? 

A.—In these busy days much has to be let slide, and there 
are many occasions on which we have no time to do more 
than glance at our service music. You will fird it worth 
your while to be prepared for such occasions by reserving 
for your own use at practices a psalter and hymn-book. 
From time to time, mark the verses that are difficult, or 
that contain traps of any kind. When you are pressed for 
time, you simply tell the choir to be ready to take up at 
once the verses you announce, and the thing is done. The 
easy verses will probably be sung all the better for having 
been left. 

Q.—Should most of the full practice be accompanied, or 
unaccompanied ? 

.—The less accompaniment at practice, the better. If 
there is any, let it be of a slender, sketchy type,— a few light 
chords. This is, of course, for such work as hymns and 
psalms. In anthems or service settings with independent 
organ parts, the proper accompaniment should be used at 
points where it is likely to add to the difficulty of entries ; 
and symphonies, Xc., should be played. But in straight- 
forward music, leave the voices alone. Beware, however, 
of the danger in unaccompanied practices: they are good 
only if the slightest tendency to singing out of tune is 
checked at once. What is it Thackeray says? ‘Sow an 
act, and you reap a habit,’ &c. Every time you let your 
choir sing out of tune, the wretched harvest is one stage 
nearer. 

Q.—If the Creed got flat on the previous Sunday, how is 
that to be practised to avoid a repetition of the fault? 

A.—The first time it happens, call attention to it. It 
may have been somebody’s carelessness. Ifit happens again, 
use the exercises mentioned above. 

Q.—Are any of the boys’ practices to be dispensed with 


to be less frequent during the present difficulties, whe 
choirmen have little time to spare ? 

A.—Generally speaking, it will be well to reduce the 
number of boys’ practices, because, the music being simple, 
and confined to familiar work, there will not be enough to 
fill the amount of time formerly taken up. It is fatal to 
bring boys together unless you can keep them busy. But it 
may be worth considering the possibility of developing boys’ 
singing on somewhat new lines, where the material is good 
and time ample. They may learn music written for trebles 
only, in two (or even three) parts. If the practices are not 
held in church, this music might well include rounds, folk. 
songs, or other secular types. There is room for good 
educational work here, and the results might form the basis 
of a concert. If your men cannot come on week-nights, try 
a short practice after the Sunday morning service. A 
regular half-hour then, with a good attendance, is better 
than an hour on Friday, with a poor muster. I know 
churches where the Sunday practice is very successful. 

Q.—What proportion Aj full practice is to be given to 
(a) hymns, (4) psalms, and (c) to sheet music ? 

A.—Impossible to answer. Only the man on the spot can 
decide. Most choirs could do with lots of (az) and (4), and 
will therefore continue, as heretofore, to devote their 
energies to (c). 

Q.—May the deputy go so far as to criticise at all? Or 
must he throughout the practices take refuge in that blessed 
word ‘ unobtrusive,’ for fear of giving offence to the friends 
of the absent organist ? 

A.—The deputy is to do his best to keep up the standard 
of the choir; he cannot do this if he is afraid to take the 
necessary steps for fear of treading on somebody’s corns. 
Since folks’ corns are best left untrodden upon, he should 
step delicately. But step he must. It ought not to be 
difficult to frame criticisms so that no offence is given. 

Q.—Will not the deputy find his tact strained sometimes 
to the very utmost when it becomes patent to all that he is 
a better choir-trainer than the absentee ? 

A.—If the deputy is able not merely to maintain the choir’s 
standard, but improve it, so much the better. The aim of 
all concerned is to make their music worthy of the church. 
If the regular organist returns and finds the choir better 
than he left it, he may feel a little sore at first. If he is as 
keen about his job as he ought to be, this soreness will give 
place to more wholesome feelings, among them being a 
determination that the choir shall at least not slip back. If 
he is a ‘slacker’ he will of course be jealous, and there will 
be trouble all round. But the deputy must not consider 
such possibilities. He must do his level best, and let the 
future take care of itself. 

Q.—I should like some further hints on accompanying 
the congregation. Our people are apt to get out of hand, 
especially in their favourite hymns. 

A.—Begin by realising the importance of setting the pace 
definitely in your ‘ playing-over.’ If you lead into the tune 
by means of an improvised interlude, as is sometimes 
convenient, make it clear when you leave off rambling and 
begin to announce, so to speak. I have heard this kind of 
thing done so vaguely that the actual commencement of the 
hymn took most of us by surprise. If you can be — 
in the length of the break between playing over and starting, 
you will be more likely to get good attack from both choir 
and people. set your choir understand that when you 
have given out the tune, you will take your hands off the 
keys, allow time for a deep breath, and then begin the hymn. 
Only by method in such matters can you ensure a good 
start. If you wait to arrange some stops after giving out 
the hymn, you introduce at once the element of suspense, 
and when you do begin you take people unawares. 

What kind of attack would a choral conductor obtain if he 
got his choir to attention, then began to arrange his copies, 
and suddenly gave his first beat? The little break after 
playing over a tune is like the warning ‘take breath’ move 
of a conductor’s baton before the first beat. If it is 
prolonged, it hinders rather than helps. : 
Probably you would keep your people together better if 
you insisted less on strict time. Strict time is an admirable 
quality in a metronome or a clock: in music a little of it 
goes a long way. How many good soloists sing in strict 
time? How many could, even if it were desirable? Breath 
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ints of repose made. To some extent these factors have 
to be considered even in such simple forms as hymns. Set 
our metronome at a fairly brisk pace, and sing ‘ Melcombe’ 
without the slightest ‘give’ at the end of the lines. What a 
square, stilted result you get! That is strict time. The 
little pull-up and allowance of a slight break for breathing 

rposes at the end of each line not only improves the 
rhythm, but is necessary in congregational singing. A 
crowd of people singing will relax the time instinctively, 
and their instinct is right. The result is good rhythm,— 
the easy, loose-limbed walk of a human, not the precise 
and mincing steps of an automaton. We need far more 
thythmical variety in our church music. 

Of course, there are occasions when a congregation will 
drag, and you must be prepared to speed them up. I have 
found a shortening of the final chord in each line a useful 
means of checking a tendency to drag. In fact, this lifting 
of the hands should be invariable. It is as definite to the 
ear as a conductor’s beat is to the eye. The common 
practice of making a hymn-tune an unbroken succession of 
chords is responsible for a good deal of bad singing. Note 
that this is especially the case when the end of one line and 
the beginning of the next have the same harmony. You 
may suggest breathing places in long lines, and breaks to 
bring out some point in the words by this same slight 
shortening of a chord. After all, it comes to this: the 
nearer you can get to singing with your fingers the better 
accompanist you will be. You will soon find that what you 
have often impatiently protested against (with full organ) as 
being the bad time of an uneducated mob, was merely the 
practical expression of the commonsense of some hundreds 
of people as intelligent as yourself. And when you realise 
that more can be done in our profession with 75 per cent. of 
commonsense and 25 per cent. of art than by the reverse, 
you will be on the way to making a brilliant success of your 
deputyship. 
Yours, 


The third conference of the Church Music Society will 
be held at the Church of St. Mary, Stratford-Bow, on 
Saturday, June 2, at 3.30. The Rev. H. J. Kitcat will 
preside, and Dr. Walford Davies will speak on ‘The 
Function of the Choir in Congregational Worship.’ The 
Church is in the middle of Bow Road, five minutes from 
Bow Station on the Underground (turn to right on 
emerging,) and buses No. 25 from Victoria and Bank, and 
No. 10 from London Bridge, pass the door. No tickets are 
required, but those attending are asked to contribute to the 
collection, which will be taken for incidental expenses. 


The committee of the Summer School of Church Music 
has decided to hold the School at Whitelands College, 
Chelsea (by kind permission of the council). It will begin 
on the evening of July 30, and finish on the morning of 
August 4. The subjects will include the study of Plainsong, 
Anglican Music, the use of National music in Church, the 
congregation’s part, childrens’ music and the priest’s part in 
sung services. These will all be treated from a practical 
standpoint, the object of the School being to assist those who 
wish for guidance in the actual performance of music in 
parish churches. The lecturers will be Lady Mary Trefusis, 
Mr. Francis Burgess, Mr. Harvey Grace, Mr. Hylton 
Stewart, Mr. Martin Shaw, and Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. It is 
hoped to form a choir beforehand. Names are to be sent to 
Mr. Martin Shaw, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Primrose Hill, 
N.W.-3. Names of others who wish to attend for the whole 
or part of the time should be sent as soon as possible to the 
Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, at the same address. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the boy choir of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Locust Street, Philadelphia, was observed 
with suitable festivities on Sunday and Monday, April 22 and 
23. This choir was the first boy choir in the city, and during 
the past fifty years has maintained the highest standard of 
Church music. During the time of the late Minton Pyne 
the choir was a model for all students of Church music. 
At the services of Sunday, Mr. James Pearce, the first 
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organist and choirmaster, and eleven of the original members, 
occupied seats of honour. The service consisted of the 
ancient plainsong introit, ‘We venerate the Cross,’ 
Communion service (Alfred J. Eyre, inE flat), and ‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb,’ from ‘ Messiah,’ which was sung at the first 
service fifty years ago. The Rector, the Rev. Elliot White, 
preached an historical sermon. About six hundred men and 
boys have been choristers in St. Mark’s, and a large number 
of them have attained prominence in the arts and professions, 
among them C. A. Hartman, David Bispham, Henry Scott, 
Nicholas Douty, Charlton L. Murphy, Judge Barratt, 
Charles A. Braun, Dr. Burton Chance, and many others. 
The list of choirmasters is as follows: James Pearce, 
Frederick Mills, Dr. Cutler, Kendrick Pyne, Minton Pyne, 
F. Avaray Jones, and the present organist and choirmaster, 
Lewis Alex. Wadlow. The Men’s Choral Society, of which 
Mr. Andrew Wheeler was the organist, was organized from 
St. Mark’s Choir, and many important services were 
rendered. It subsequently merged into the Fortnightly 
Club, which is now one of the foremost inthe country. The 
reception given on Monday evening to former members was 
a great success. There were present men from far and 
near who had not seen each other since they sang together 
many years ago. A feature of the programme was Mr. 

A. Hartman’s singing of ‘Teach me Thy way, O Lord,’ 
composed by James Pearce, which he had sung about forty- 
eight years ago asa soprano. Mr. Pearce played the 
accompaniment. Despite recent criticisms, St. Mark’s fifty 
years’ experience proves that boy choirs are worth while in 
the fullest sense of the word. May they all grow in grace 
and prosper. 


Corporal F. E. Wilson, R.A.M.C., recently gave an 
organ recital at Holy Trinity, Eastbourne, on which 
occasion over £10 was collected for the Sick Lines. This is 
Corporal Wilson’s sixth recital in the town, with a total 
of £65 in collections. 


We have received the annual report of the Organists’ 
Benevolent League, and are glad to see that in spite of 
adverse conditions the League is being on the whole 
well-supported, and so able to continue its beneficent work. 
The calls on its funds are likely to increase, however, and 
we therefore commend it to the profession. The secretary is 
Mr. Thomas Shindler, the Royal College of Organists. 


We do not often receive organ news from Switzerland, 
and so we note with interest that Mr. John Lomas has given 
four recitals at St. John’s, Montreux. His well-chosen 
programmes included Saint-Siens’s Rhapsody on Breton airs, 
Mendelssohn’s sixth Sonata, Bach’s Toccata in F, Elgar’s 
‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ No. 1, and ‘ Angel’s Farewell,’ 
Lemare’s ‘Marche Héroique,’ and movements by Widor, 
Karg-Elert, Schumann, Xc. 


The annual Festival of the Southwark Diocesan Plainsong 
Society will take place at Southwark Cathedral on Saturday, 
June 9, when evensong will be sung at 5.0 p.m. No tickets 
are required. The service book may be had from Messrs. 
Novello. 


On Ascension Day (May 17) a Festival service for the 
British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem was held in Westminster Abbey. There was a 
large congregation, and the service was very impressive. 
The following music was used: Elegy (founded on ‘The 
Flowers of the Forest’), J. F. Bridge ; Marche Solennelle 
(organ and orchestra), Gounod; Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, Macfarren in E flat; anthem, ‘ Let the bright 
Seraphim,’ Handel; hymn, ‘ Hail the day that sees Him 
rise’; Amen, Orlando Gibbons; March from ‘ Athalie,’ 
Mendelssohn. Sir Frederick Bridge directed the music. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 
Mr. Charles J. King, at St. Matthew’s, Manchester— 
Prelude on ‘St. Cross,’ Parry; Marche Religieuse, 
Boéllmann; Lament, Harvey Grace; Prelude and 
Angels’ Farewell, Z/gar ; Elegiac March, Gui/mant. 
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Mr. J. Crowther, at Fitzalan Street Church, Glossop— 
Toccata in F, Bach; Caprice de Concert, Stuart Archer. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook (two 
recitals\—Sonata in A minor, Aorowshki ; Fugue in D, 
Bach ; Meditation and Toccata, d’ Evry; Choral No. 3, 
Franck; Allegretto, Wolstenholme; Scherzo Sym- 
phonique, Gut/mant. 

Miss Elaine Rainbow, at Queen’s Hall—A Song of 
Sunshine, //ollins; Andante in C and March in 
B flat, Sz/as. 

Mr. W. Cary Bliss, at St. John’s, Red Lion Square— 
Sonata No. 1, Guitlmant; Fantasy, Harvey Grace ; 
Intermezzo, Rheindberger. 

Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church—Sonata in 
E minor, Xheinberger ; Coronation March, Saint-Saéns. 
Mr. W. Henry Maxfield, at Smith’s Organ Studio, 
Oxford Road—Sonata No. 3, A/endelssohn ; Pastorale, 

Franck ; Serenade, Lemare ; Easter Offertory, Batiste. 

Mr. Blytor. Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottingham (four 
recitals)—Allegro Moderato, Hopkins ; Prelude and Fugue 
in G, Back; Allegro Maestoso (Sonata in G), Zi/gar; 
Spring Song, Hollins; Sonata in G, Rheinderger, 
Allegretto, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, at Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster 
(five recitals)\—Cantiléne in A _ flat, Wolstenholme; 
Allegretto Scherzando, Stuart Archer; Military March, 
Léjebure- Wély ; Overture, Handel ; Marche Triomphale, 
Gutlmant ; Sonata in F sharp, Rheinberger ; Concert 
Overture, Ho//zis. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (four 
recitals)—Fantasia in E minor, ‘ The Storm,’ Zemmens ; 
Prelude and Fugue on the name B-A-C-H, Ziss¢ ; Prelude 
and Fugue in G, M/endelssohn; Allegro in F, Gade. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(two recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in C, Sach; Three 
Impromptus, Op. 78, Coleridge-Taylor ; Organ Concerto 
in G minor, No. 1, Handel; Fantasia in E flat, Sazvt- 
Saéns ; Sonata No. 1, Alendelssohn. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, at St. Thomas’s, Regent Street, W. 
(two recitals)}—Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Sach; 
Variations on ‘O Sons and Daughters,’ John £. West: 
Communion, Boé//mann. 

Mr. Allan Brown, at Chatsworth Road Baptist Tabernacle, 
Clapton—Overture in C, Ho//ins ; Fugue in E flat, Bach ; 
March on a Theme of Handel, Gwt/mant. At Wesleyan 
Central Hall, Tooting—Fantasia in E flat, Sain¢-Saéns ; 
Concert Toccata, J/ansfield. At Crystal Palace—Toccata 
in C, Bach ; Finale from Sonata No. 1, Gui/mant. 

Dr. George Grace, at St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Agitato, 
Rheinberger; Evening Song, Barstow; Caprice and 
Postlude on ‘The Old Hundredth,’ Harvey Grace ; 
Choral, Epithalame, Carillon, Lows Vierne. 

Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church—Minuet 
(from Symphony in G minor), Sterndale Sennett ; 
Passacaglia, Bach. 

Corporal F. E. Wilson, at Holy Trinity, Eastbourne—Fugue 
in G minor, Bach; March on a theme of Handel, 
Guilmant ; Cantilena, Grisov. 

Mr. Wilfrid Arlom, at Woollahra, Sydney, N.S.W. (two 
recitals)—Sonata No. 1, A/ende/ssohn ; Nocturne, Bairstow ; 
Choral No. 3, and Piéce Symphonique, Franck ; Pavane, 
Byrd; Dithyramb, Harwood; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach. 

Dr. G. J. Bennet, at Lincoln Cathedral—Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Back ; Fantasia in E flat, Saznt-Saéns : 
Transformation Scene from ‘ Parsifal ; Coronation March, 
Meyerbeer. 

(CORRESPONDENCE. ) 


J. W. Y., E. M. H., and other querists, are referred to 
page 259, ‘To a Deputy Organist.’ 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. F. E. Fisher, organist and choirmaster of the Parish 
Church, Broadstairs. 


Mr. S. Wallbank, organist and choirmaster of St. Margaret's, 


GEORGE BUTTERWORTH AND HIS WORK. 


In our issue for September, 1916 (p. 411), we 
recorded the death of Lieutenant George S. K, 
Butterworth, Durham L.I., which occurred on the 
battlefield in France on August 4. Below we quote 
(by permission) from Zhe Zimes Literary Supplement 
of April 26 a portion of a warm tribute paid by an 
anonymous correspondent to the brave soldier and 
gifted musician : 


When George Butterworth was killed in action on August 
5, 1916, English music was robbed of one of its most 
promising composers and national musical art of a stimulating 
force. ° . 
He went up to Trinity College, Oxford, in 1904, taking 
with him the score of a work for small orchestra which 
he had just finished, and was received into the inner circle of 
undergraduate musicians as a notable recruit. With surprising 
swiftness he became a leader among them and made his 
mark in University music, to the delight of his friends, if 
perhaps to the consternation of his college tutor ; for he had 
committed himself to read for ‘Greats.’ As his musical 
activities increased his devotion to a classical career weakened, 
and in the end he became president of the University 
musical club and obtained a third class in the schools. As 
president he established a reputation for directness of method 
and brevity of speech. After taking his degree Butterworth 
became a student at the Royal College of Music for a year, 
and studied composition with Charles Wood. . . . 

Before the war Butterworth had already published two 
sets of songs from Housman’s ‘ Shropshire Lad,’ one in 
I9II, another in 1912. These songs had an immediate 
success and deserved it, for they are full of charm, are of 
very original design, and have great melodic and harmonic 
beauty. Two call for particular notice at the moment, 
* Loveliest of Trees’ (in the first set), which is the basis of 
the Orchestral Rhapsody ‘A Shropshire Lad,’* and ‘On the 
idle hill of summer’ (in the second set), which, read in 
relation to the tragedy of the composer’s death, is too sadly 
appropriate. Volume xvii. of the /o/k-Song Journal 
contains a large number of songs collected by Butterworth, 
and in collaboration with his friend, Cecil Sharp, he edited 
Part V. of the Morris Book and Sets IX. and X. of the 
Morris Dance Tunes (Novello). 

The expedition to collect Morris dances which is so 
delightfully described by E. V. Lucas in ‘ London Lavender’ 
(chap. 28) was one on which Mr. Lucas accompanied George 
Butterworth and Cecil Sharp to a village near Bicester, in 
Oxfordshire. Butterworth was himself an excellent Morris- 
dancer, being regarded as one of the best exponents of the 
intricate movements of folk-dance, and took part with enthu- 
siasm in public performances on various occasions in London 
and Paris, and at Stratford-on-Avon, among other places. 
He also published ‘Songs from Sussex ’ (Augener), delight- 
fully arranged with pianoforte accompaniments, and two 
other arrangements, ‘On Christmas Night’ (for four voices) 
and ‘We get up in the morn’ (for men’s voices). Still 
unpublished are three separate songs—(1) ‘I fear thy 
kisses’ (Shelley), written in 1909, delicate and imaginative ; 
(2) ‘ Requiescat,’ in 1911 (Oscar Wilde), a strong and 
singularly appropriate setting ; (3) ‘O! I will make you 
brooches’ (Stevenson, undated), very fresh and infectious in 
character ; and also a set of four songs of Henley’s poems 
written 1911-12, with accompaniment for pianoforte and 
string quartet—i1) ‘Love blows as the wind blows’; 
(2) ‘Life, in her creaking shoes’; (3) ‘Fill a glass of 
golden wine’; and (4) ‘Coming up from Richmond.’ 
These four songs are a great advance upon anything 
Butterworth had done in song-writing, and are certainly 
among the best and most original expressions of his genius. 
In 1914 he revised and scored them for a small orchestra, 
omitting No. 3 and making Nos. 1, 2, and 4 a connected set. 
The only one of George Butterworth’s compositions which 
is scored for full orchestra—the Rhapsody ‘A Shropshire 
Lad’—was produced at the Leeds Festival in 1913, 
conducted by Arthur Nikisch. It had a splendid first 
hearing, and created the best impression on critics and 

* The Rhapsody is published by Messrs. Novello in full score 
6s.), and should find a ready acceptance with all orchestras which desire 
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audience alike. The performance was a great event in the 
life of the composer. Butterworth intended the Rhapsody 
to be of the nature of an orchestral epilogue to the two sets 
of songs from ‘A Shropshire Lad.’ It is based on the 
melody of the first of these, ‘ Loveliest of trees,’ and the 
treatment is, in the composer’s own words, ‘for the most 

tallusive.’ The work is on a higher plane than anything 
Ee had before attempted, and in a larger medium. The 
economy of material and management of climax are 
remarkable, the feeling for appropriate expression always 
true, the suggestion of an atmosphere which is intended to 
convey the home thoughts of the exiled Shropshire lad is 
entirely successful. . . . 





Reviews. 
CHURCH AND ORGAN MUSIC. 


It is a pleasure to welcome two such fine examples of 
modern church music as E. C. Bairstow’s ‘ Lord, I call 
upon Thee’ and ‘ Lord, Thou hast been our refuge’ (Novello 
& Co.). The former is for evening or general use, contains 
no solo, and is not very difficult. It needs, however, the 
expressive and finished singing that is possible only with a 
capable choir. Among its admirable features we are especially 
struck by the rising melody associated with the words 
‘Let my prayer be set forth as the incense,’ the brief choral 
recitative, and the very effective organ part. This anthem, 
by the way, won the prize recently offered by the A/usica/ 
Times. In ‘ Lord, Thou hast been our refuge,’ we have a 
work of much bigger scope. It received its first performance 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on May 10, at the 263rd Anniversary 
of the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, having been 
composed for the occasion. The music is free, and modern 
in style, without a trace of the eccentricity too often 
associated with such qualities. A highly expressive note is 
struck at the start, and maintained throughout the sixteen 
pages. Very impressive is the passage beginning, ‘ Lord, 
what is man,’ fine contrast being provided by the bold phrase 
set to the words ‘But Thou, O Lord, shalt endure for 
ever.” On page 11 we have a felicitous touch, the 
trebles and altos in three-part harmony dealing with new 
matter at the words ‘ Comfort us again,’ while the tenors and 
basses sing ff the phrase with which the anthem opens. 
The latter then receives brief imitative treatment by all the 
voices, accelerando, leading to a fine maestoso climax at 
‘Thou shalt arise,’ after which the music ends quietly with a 
couple of pages devoted to the ‘comfort’ idea. We hope 
this earnest and beautiful work will receive the attention it 
deserves. 

A useful addition has been made to Novello & Co.’s 
‘Chorister Series of Church Music’ in the shape of Attwood’s 
‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ arranged for s.s.s. (or S.S.A.) by 
Charles Macpherson. 

Sydney H. Nicholson’s Easy Setting of the Communion 
Service (The Faith Press) may be commended to the notice 
of choirs desiring good, straightforward music. 

Herbert F. Ellingford's ‘ Pedal Scales and Arpeggios’ 
(Novello’s Primers, No. 89) is a well-considered endeavour to 
systematize footing. While no organist dreams of departing 
from recognised methods in playing manual scales and 
arpeggios, he is a law to himself as regards the pedalling 
of them. He would probably argue that consistency is 
impossible, owing to the lack of uniformity in pedal board 
measurement. It must be remembered, however, that these 
variations are becoming less, and before many years 
we may be blessed with a standard. Perhaps, too, the 
absence of a standard is less of a drawback than organists 
have alleged. Mr. Ellingford gives particulars of the five 
most generally used pedal-boards, and says that he has been 
able to play the most difficult passages on them without 
change of footing. This being so, there seems to be no 
reason why we should not be as methodical with our feet as 
with our hands. Mr. Ellingford sets out the scales and 
arpeggios grouped according to their footing, and adds 
exercises for the gaining of freedom, including some in 
which the toe holds a note while the heel plays on the notes 
above and below,—a well-known and valuable pianoforte 
device that we have not so far seen applied to organ pedals. 
The book is a suggestive contribution to a vital part of the 
organist’s technical equipment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. J. & W. Chester send us the first six books of their 
Educational Series of Russian Music (Chester Series, 


Nos. 6-11). _ The books are graded ‘ Easy,’ ‘ Moderately 
easy,’ ‘ Fairly difficult,’ ‘ Difficult,? and ‘Concert 
Pieces.’ The composers represented include Goedicke, 


Zolotarev, Metner, Arensky, Pantchenko, Scriabin, Gliére, 
Pachulsky, &c. We have nothing but praise for these 
admirable albums. They are a notable addition to 
the library of both pupil and teacher. 


The Theory of Harmony, an Inquiry into the Natural 
Principles of Harmony, with an Examination of the chief 
Systems of Harmony from Rameau to the Present Day. 
By Matthew Shirlaw, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., Lecturer in 
Music in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 484 pp. 
(Novello & Co., Ltd., ‘Handbooks for Musicians’ Series, 
edited by Ernest Newman. 10s. net.) 


The Psychology of Sound. By Henry J. Watt, M.A., 
Ph. D., D. Phil., Lecturer on Psychology in the University 
of Glasgow, &c. 241 pp. (Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Bach’s Chorales. By Charles Sanford Terry. Part II. 
‘Hymns and Hymn Melodies of the Cantatas and Motets.’ 
615 pp. (Cambridge: atthe University Press. 75. 6a. net.) 


The Techniquer (T. Evans & Sons, Kilburn) is a booklet 
giving full instructions as to the use of the well-known 
finger-stretching appliance of that name. 


The April number of the Musical Quarterly (New York) 
contains a long and interesting article on ‘Some Novello 
Correspondence,’ contributed by Mr. W. Barclay Squire. 
The Novello referred to is Vincent, the founder, with his 
son J. Alfred Novello, of the house of Novello & Co. The 
correspondence includes letters from Thomas Adams, Dr. 
Burney, C. F. Horn, Leigh Hunt, Rev. C. J. Latrobe, 
Mary Sabilla Novello, Joseph Severn, and most notably 
from Samuel Wesley. There is an excellent portrait of 
Samuel Wesley, reproduced from an anonymous pencil 
drawing in the British Museum, and there are several 
facsimiles. In the same number there is ‘A Study on 
Elgar,’ by Daniel Gregory Mason. It is satisfactory to find 
that this new venture in musical journalism is meeting with 
success. It is published by Messrs. G. Schirmer, and is 
obtainable from their London house. Mr. O. G. Sonneck is 
the able editor. 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


W. E. Bryant, on May 13. He was for fifteen years one 
of the most active workers on the executive of the Noncon- 
formist Choir Union, and he was deputy-chairman of the 
committee. It is to be feared that he recently overtaxed his 
physical powers by undertaking special constable duties in 
addition to his other responsibilities. He was very highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, and he was an earnest church 
worker. A company of special constables followed at the 
funeral. 


Rifleman FRANK MAURICE JEPHSON, of the London 
Rifle Brigade, who succumbed to wounds in France on 
April 20. He was thirty-one years of age. He showed 
much promise as an organist and composer. At_ the 
age of sixteen he was assistant-organist at Westbourne Park 
Church. For some time he was associated in business with 
Dr. Charles Vincent, and recently he held a responsible 
position in the Orchestrelle Company. He was the 
accompanist of the Arundel Male-Voice Choir. 


Lance-Corporal W. GRAHAM, of the Queen’s Westminster 
Rifles, on Easter Sunday, in France. He was struck by a 
shell near Arras. He was the son of Mr. J. Graham, the 
Editor of the /usical Herald, and he was for some time the 
assistant-secretary of the Stratford Musical Festival. He 
had many qualities that endeared him to his comrades at the 
Front and to his social circle. 
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Miss HELENA McCULLAGH, at Liverpool, on May 8. 
She was one of a family of four musically-gifted sisters. Her 
abilities as a pianist and as an accompanist were widely 
appreciated. She was for several seasons the official 
accompanist to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, a post 
she filled with distinction. 

Great sympathy is felt for Dr. Henry Coward for the loss 
of his eldest son, Captain H. Cowarp, who died recently of 
wounds suffered in France. He was classical master at the 
Newcastle (Stafford) High School. 


Correspondence. 





BACH’S AUTOGRAPH SCORES. 


Sir,—In 1875 the Autograph Score of Cantata 97 (‘In 
allen meinen Thaten ’) was in the possession of ‘ Mr. Locker, 
London.’ Three years later he is mentioned as the owner of 
the Autograph s. and A. vocal parts of Cantata 130 (‘ Herr 
Gott, dich loben alle wir’). His is the only English name 
among the infrequent private owners of Bach’s Autographs. 
Can any of your readers inform me where his Score of Cantata 
97 and Parts of Cantata 130 now are ?—Yours truly, 

C. SANFoRD TERRY. 

Westerton of Pitfodels, 

Aberdeen. 


FLOWERY REPORTING. 

It was a wonderful service, rich and restful with 
melody. Sir Frederick. Bridge at the organ with his 
inspired touch, the white-robed choristers singing like 
birds in springtime, and the musicians in the back- 
ground with their silver trumpets made harmony so 
magical that many were moved to tears. The crowning 
point was reached when to Handel’s matchless setting 
silver voices and silver trumpets united in the anthem : 


Let the bright Seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud, uplifted angel-trumpets blow. 


Mr. NORMAN F. DENNETT, who draws our attention to 
the above extract, says : 

‘We have still much to suffer from reporters who 
in the excess of zeal write about matters which they do 
not understand, and in their valiant attempts to appear 
authorities on their subject use absurd similes. The above 
quotation from a London daily journal will show that the 
perpetrator thereof should write one more criticism and die.’ 


Mr. R. T. WELLS writes to suggest that we should invite a 
discussion on ‘English’ (so-called) versus * Continental’ 
methods of fingering. This matter has been discussed 
ad nauseam for many years. Although there is something to 
be said for the + 1 2 3 4 method because it agrees with violin 
fingering and usage apart from music, the ‘Continental’ 
I 2 3 4 5 method is well nigh universally employed, and it is 
hopeless to presume that publishers all over the world will 
abandon it. In our October, November, and December, 
1914, numbers there is some correspondence on the topic. 
We do not invite further letters.—(Ep., 47. 7.) 


A correspondent writing from Montreal saysthat the serpent 
(regarding which there has been some discussion in the MWusica/ 
Times) formed part of the orchestra in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel at Poole in Dorsetshire for many years, 
up to the time when an organ was erected between 1865 
and 1870. 


At the Royal College of Music A.R.C.M. examinations, 
held in April, there were 305 candidates, 129 of whom 
were passed. Seventy-two passed for pianoforte teaching 
(including only one male candidate), and thirteen (all 
females) for solo playing. Ten passed for the teaching of 


Musical Wotes from Abroad, — 


PARIS. 

The artistic season has ended after much praiseworthy 
activity. The Grand Opéra, after two years’ nervousnes 
caused by the suppression of Wagnerian opera, 1s again 
becoming itself. To the general satisfaction, this season has 
not been squandered as was the preceding one with hasty, 
fragmentary representations of old works. The Opéra, 
imitating its less pretentious neighbour the Opéra-Comique, 
has displayed some condescension towards totally new 
productions. Thus we had ‘Les Abeilles,’ a one-Act 
ballet by Igor Stravinsky, given for the first time at a 
charity fete, and afterwards in the evenings along with some 
other work. The scene represented a bee-hive whos 
hexagonal section was ingeniously adapted to the immense 
stage of the Opera. The ballerines, with Mlle. Zambelli as 
their queen, all clothed in white gauze, kept up the renown 
of the Opéra Ballet. The music is very agreeable, very often 
reminding us of Rimsky-Korsakov. It must have been 
written some time age, as we do not find in it the 
extraordinary process used by M. Stravinsky in his later 
works like * Petrouchka.’ 

ALFRED BRUNEAU’S ‘ MESSIDOR.’ 

After twenty years’ disappearance, Alfred Bruneau’s 
* Messidor,’ a lyrical drama in four Acts and five tableaux, 
was again given at the Opera-house, with Messrs, 
Noté and Delmas, who had created two of the réles. The 
libretto is Zola’s, and in prose. 
prose by Bruneau’s music is extremely faithful owing to 
the unity of inspiration and temperament of the two authors. 
As to the naturalistic esthetics of ‘ Messidor,’ as that of 
‘Les quatre journées,’ I think Zola to be chiefly 
responsible. ‘Messidor’ had been created by 1897. 
Taking into consideration the conditions prevalent at that 
time, it is greatly to the honour of Bruneau to have 
resisted the terrible Wagnerian wind that then blew so hard. 
He stood aloof, and developed his own music—a_ very 
personal music, easily recognisable, and which has not 
changed, as we had an extraordinary chance of observing 
this winter when the Opéra-Comique presented ‘Les 
quatre journées.’ It is ever solicitous of truth, full of 
poetry and a keen sense of nature. 

RAVEL’S BALLET, ‘ ADELAIDE.’ 

*Adélaide, ou Le langage des fleurs,’ a ballet by 
Maurice Ravel, is another novelty of this season given at 
the Opéra. ‘ Adélaide’ is a frail, simple, and volatile ballet, 
in which simplicity is the mot ad’ordre. The deécors, the 
dance, the music—everything betrays a studied naiveté. 
But one sees that M. Ravel must be a consummate master 
to handle so deftly all the modern resources of his art. 
His music, save for some very personal harmonies, bears 
great likeness to Massenet’s and Debussy’s, but his exoticism 
is more mitigated than Debussy’s, and he seldom indulges 
in the easy-going processes of Massenet. 

But space allotted to this article is too limited to allow 

me to give even a cursory account of all the concerts 

that have taken place; nor can I adequately describe 

Edouard Lalo’s ‘ Le roi d’Ys,’ given at the Opéra-Comique, 

as it deserves the honour of a special article. 

‘ON NE RADINE PAS AVEC L’AMOUR’ (ALFRED DE MUSSET 
AND SAINT-SAENS). . 

The Odéon has in recent years adopted the habit of 
encroaching upon the lyrical répertoire. Normally an 
annex to the Comeédie-Frangaise, the Odéon has a 
particular répertoire, wherein it excels. This season it has 
given A. Musset’s ‘ On ne badine pas avec l’amour,’ a comedy 
in three Acts, presented for the first time in 1861. Dr. Camille 
Saint-Saéns has written the incidental music, and has 
personally conducted the preliminary rehearsals. The 
characters are a Baron, his son Perdican, his niece Camille, 
Master Blazius, and Dame Pluche, Tutors of Perdican and 
Camille, Master Bridaine (chaplain), Rosette, a foster-sister to 
Camille, valets and peasants. ; 

In the first Act, the Baron and the castle-folk receive 
Perdican, who has obtained his doctor’s degree in Paris, and 
Camille, who is back from the best convent of France. The 
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with the will of the latter’s mother. Besides, the two cousins 
loved each other before they had left for school. Yet to the 
Baron’s desolation Camille shuns her cousin systematically. 

In the second Act, she declares to Perdican that the Baron’s 
plan of marriage is impossible, and that she will promptly 
return to the convent to become a sister. But Perdican loves 
her, and seeing that there is no other means of reducing her 
or of freeing himself from the grips of love, he wooes Rosette. 

In the third Act, Perdican intercepts a letter of Camille to 
her friend (Sister Louise, of the convent), in which she tells 
how everything has turned as expected, how Perdican will be 
disconsolate for having lost her, that she hopes God will 
forgive her, &c. Perdican, mortified by this missive, asks an 
appointment of Camille, and takes with him Rosette, with 
the purpose of making love to her in the presence of Camille. 
In fact Camille, whilst unseen, hears every word of her 
cousin’s declaration to Rosette. The news is rumoured 
throughout the town that Perdican is going to marry Rosette 
out of spite with his cousin. The Baron is distressed, and 
Camille herself is very unhappy because she realises that she 
loves Perdican. In the eighth scene of the last Act, Perdican’s 
marriage with Rosette being imminent, Camille sobs before an 
altar, ‘Hast Thou abandoned me, O Lord? Thou knowest 
I had sworn to abide faithful to Thee . . . poor me, I can 
no more pray!’ Perdican, who had slipped in and heard 
Camille’s monologue, takes her in his arms and, at the 
moment they declare their mutual love, a shriek is heard 
Rosette has overheard the ccusins’ 
passionate interview, and she does not outlive it. The curtain 
falls upon Camille’s parting words, ‘ Elle est morte. Adieu, 
Perdican.’ 

Ifit be true that ‘when critics disagree the artist is in 
accord with himself,’ Dr. Saint-Saéns must have attained his 
object. Indeed his score has aroused violent criticism on the 
one hand, and boundless appreciation on the other. It is true 
that his task was hard, seeing the temperamental opposition 
between Musset and himself. Still this indefatigable master 
almost succeeds, in spite of his eighties, to vibrate in unison 
with the youthful and amorous Alfred. The latter’s prose is 
very suggestive, and I do not know that this aspect of ‘On 
ne badine pas’ has been sufficiently exploited by the 
composer. 

Pérro J. Pérripis. 


ROME. 


‘LODOLETTA.’ NEW OPERA BY PIETRO MASCAGNI. 


On April 30, the new opera of Mascagni was presented 
for the first time on the stage of the Constanzi Theatre in 
Rome, nearly twenty-seven years after the composer laid the 
foundation-stone of his fame in the same city with 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ (presented first on May 17, 1890). 
Itis needless to say that the expectation of the new work 
was very keen, and although here and there the master has 
not disdained to call to his aid methods of dissonance and 
colour that may aptly be termed ‘futuristic,’ the success of 
It is not, perhaps, to be ranked with 
the trilogy ‘Cavalleria, ‘Amico Fritz,’ and ‘Iris,’ but 
nevertheless ‘ Lodoletta’ is a pleasing composition, rich in 
sentiment and elegant in expression, occasionally reminiscent 
of ‘ Iris’ and of ‘ Isabeau.’ 

In a recent interview, Mascagni thus expressed the end he 
had in view in writing ‘ Lodoletta’ : 

The mission of the musical theatre is more emotional 

than intellectual, but of a regulated emotion, without 
the turbid element of tempest or of technical paroxysm ; 
I may add, without the eccentric research of new musical 
methods, and without those efforts to produce the 
stupefying which often end in producing only the 
grotesque. In writing ‘ Lodoletta’ I have desired that 
the music should produce a sweet sense of comfort, and 
a restoring virtue for the moral life of humanity, passing 
as it is through the dramatic period of the present war. 
Therefore in this opera look only for the simple intention 
of doing good, and I am confident that the spirit of 
the public will be in a condition to appreciate this 
intention, for everywhere we see signs of a tendency 
back to purer things and to the humble joys of the 
domestic hearth. 





The book of the opera is the work of Gioacchino Forzano, 
and is in three Acts. The action is laid in Holland and in 
Paris, and takes place in the year 1853. In the first Act 
we are introduced to the village home of Lodoletta, on a 
delightful spring-day, when all the village is en féte for the 
sixteenth birthday of the little orphan girl, whom the old 
labourer Antonio had found when she was an infant, 
abandoned in a basket of flowers on the shores of the lake. 
So it was that the people called Lodoletta the child of the 
flowers and of the fairy ; and all the village children—who, 
when the curtain rises are disporting themselves on the 
green before the cottage, whilst the neighbours adorn it 
with flowers and evergreens—when their favourite 
playmate arrives, gather around her, and sing a delightful 
‘Serenata of the fairies,’ truly one of the jewels of the 
opera. Only old Antonio is a little disturbed, for the red 
slippers that his little orphan so ardently desired, are, alas, 
beyond the reach of his purse. The fairies, however, are 
watchful over their offspring, and amongst the villagers who 
join in the merry-making there comes Flammen, an exiled 
French painter, who, struck by a little picture of the Virgin 
hung outside the cottage, offers old Antonio money for it. 
The old man is overjoyed, and hastens off to buy the 
slippers. When he returns, the maiden’s happiness is complete, 
and she sings a dainty ‘ Hymn to the Spring,’ what time 
the old man climbs the peach-tree to pluck the blossoms 
that have flowered that very day, in Lodoletta’s honour, as 
she says. 

But, alas, the fairies are inattentive for a moment; the 
peach-bough cracks, there is an ominous sound, a heavy fall, 
and Antonio lies dying on the ground. In a moment 
all the joy and blithesomeness are extinguished, and to the 
sound of a magnificent marcia funcbre, the old man is borne 
away to the hospital. On the way, however, his sufferings 
cease in death, and Lodoletta, weeping and disconsolate, 
returns to her cottage. Flammen’s heart is touched by her 
sorrow, and with gracious and tender words he soothes the 
troubled child, till to the sound of his voice she falls asleep. 

The second Act is played in the same spot, but in the dark 
and dreary days of late autumn. Flammen’s easel is in the 
cottage of Lodoletta, and he himself lodges in a near-by 
house. The orphan child earns her living by selling flowers, 
and the exiled painter exercises the part of a faithful guardian. 
There is not a thought of evil on either side, but the tongues 
of scandal are busy, and by means of the rejected lover 
Giannotto makes the innocent child understand that her 
reputation is in danger. She conjures Flammen to depart 
for ever, and he, understanding what has happened, loyally 
obeys. Love, however, is stronger than scandal, and 
Lodoletta, though she flees from her native village, so that 
the messengers of Flammen can never trace her, is herself 
tramping footsore and weary on the long road to Paris, where 
she is sure she will find again her lost protector. The third 
Act shows us the garden of Flammen’s villa in Paris, on the 
last night of the year. He has ordered a grand celebration, 
in the hope of forgetting in pleasure the gnawing pain at his 
heart. But it is useless, and in the middle of the feast he 
makes an excuse to walk in the garden with a friend. The 
poor, exhausted Lodoletta creeps to the gate, and seeing 
Flammen in the midst of all the festal gaieties, believes 
herself forgotten, and, with the poor red slippers falling from 
her feet, creeps into a corner and dies, shrouded by the snow 
that falls continuously. Flammen re-appears to escort his 
guests to the gate, but has no heart to accompany them 
to Montmartre. With his lost sweetheart’s name upon his 
lips, he turns to go back to the house, when he stumbles over 
one of the red slippers. A start—a brief suspicion of some 
inconsiderate prank on the part of his friends—a feverish 
search in the garden, and he comes upon the lifeless body of 
Lodoletta. Avcry of despair, a feverish embrace of the corpse, 
and the curtain falls upon the sad scene as with anguished 
accents the painter cries ‘ Morire con te ? (Oh! that I might 
die with thee). 

I have already noted the chief successes of the first Act, 
the ‘Serenata’ of the Fairies and the Funeral March. To 
these must be added the ‘ Chorus of the Hollanders’ in the 
second Act, without doubt also one of the gems of the opera ; 
and the descriptive music of the third Act, where we find 
illustrated to perfection the scene in the gay city on the last 
night of the year, when crowds of holiday-makers throng 
up to Montmartre, and the air is filled with the sound of 
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trivial songs, the cries of the urchins, and the tootling of 
children’s trumpets. 

The opera was produced under the direction of the 
composer himself, and left nothing to be desired. The 
part of Lodoletta was superbly sung and acted by 
Signorina Rosina Storchio; and Flammen was sung by 
the tenor Campioni, with good effect, though at times the 
artist seemed to find himself somewhat ill at ease in a part 
not altogether suited to his voice. 


ARS NUOVA (THE ‘NEW ART’). 

Regarding the foundation of the new National Society 
of Music, Mr. Alfred Casella defends his idea in a long 
article in the Orfeo, from which we make a few extracts. 
He says: 

Up till a few years ago, if a young Italian composer 
wrote—by a miracle—a piece of music that was not 
absolutely banal, it failed to find an interpreter, or, if it 
did, no concert Society accepted the work and no editor 
printed it. It was hopeless to expect that young 
composers should write under these conditions, and 
the pure Italian music was silent, because for a century 
past German music had usurped its place in the theatre. 
4 No one is ignorant of the magnificent results 
for French music of the efforts of the Société 
Nationale de Musique, founded in 1871 by Franck, 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and others; and in the early 
put of 1915 a similar Society, the Sociedad Nacional de 
Musica, sprang into being in Madrid and gives promise 
of great things for the future. The success of these 
two ventures inspired me to endeavour something 
similar for my own country. To found such a Society 
two things were necessary—the composers and the 
public. Of the first I was certain; of the second I 
was doubtful. Not that I undervalued the Italian 
public, which is one of the best in Europe, amongst 
the most sensitive and the most capable of evolution ; 
but two things go to weaken its verdict—fetichism of 
the past, and an unreasonable suspicion of new 
composers, 

As Papini said, ‘The Italian men of brains have 
always, like the condemned of Dante, their heads turned 
round backwards.’ 

The first three concerts of the Society proved, 
however, that the public is willing to support our 
venture, and I wish at once to reply to certain 
objections made against us. First, it is said that we 
are ‘futuristic’ and revolutionary. Now, it has been 
seen in the programmes of our first concerts that some 
works were impressionistic, others anti-impressionistic, 
and others traditional or popular. And so it will be 
always ; the unity of our Society will result from the 
collective desire to work for the good of our country, 
but each one will work according to his own methods. 
Those who wish to impede the work of the Society are 
the supporters of the most ferocious pedantry, of the 
falsest traditions, and of the most injurious scholastic 
cules. These are the enemies, not only of our Society, 
but of all liberty and progress. Certainly, compared 
with these we are futurists, but so is every young man 
who battles or has battled, not against what is truly 
great in the past, but against illustrious mediocrity. 

The gravest objection made against the Society is 
that it is nothing else than an isolated group of artists 
whose only desire is to print, publish, and perform their 
own compositions under the protection of the name of 
Nationalism. It is needless to say that this is an 
objection which originates with those pseudo-composers 
whose works have not been executed at our concerts, 
and let us hope never will be, for many reasons entirely 
artistic and in no sense personal. The answer to this 
accusation is that, having formed the idea of instituting 
a Society to defend the young generation, it was natural 
that I should entrust its direction to a committee of 
young men. And so I took pains to gather together 
a dozen or fifteen of the best of these whom I knew in 
Italy, and I think that amongst them there is not one 
whose seriousness or value can be denied. Certainly 
to this first group other names will be added, but they 
will be chosen always from musicians young in age and 





in ideas, 


HOLY WEEK AND GOCD FRIDAY IN ROME. 

In time of peace all the world flocks to Rome for Easter, 
and the great basilicas are thronged by crowds of aj 
nationalities who assist at the impressive festivals of th 
Catholic Church, here rendered doubly impressive by th 
stately magnificence of the buildings and the splendid 
music which accompanies the ritual. During the war, the 
cosmopolitan element is largely eliminated, and consequently 
the crowds at the Holy Week functions were comparatively 
small. Nevertheless, those who were fortunate enough tp 
find themselves in Rome this year during the sacred seaso 
were able to enjoy the Passion music as before, particularly 
on Good Friday, when the ‘Salmi’ of Marcello anj 
compositions of Palestrina were sung in St. Mary Major, 
directed by the noted master of church music, Casimiri. 

As is usual on Good Friday, the ‘Stabat Mater’ of 
Pergolesi was performed by the Philharmonic Society, and 
was received with the traditional appreciation of Rome 
towards the famous masterpiece. 

During Holy Week there was also presented to the public at 
the Augusteum the ‘Canticum Canticorum’ of M. E. Bossi, 
a work already well-known outside Rome, but for the firs 
time presented in the city where its author is widely 
respected as the director of the Academy of St. Cecilia, 
This composition, which procured for Bossi a place 
amongst the most noted of his contemporaries—is a 
translation into sound of the allegory of the mystical 
espousals of Christ and His Church, and expresses admirably 
the difficulties and the struggles through which that Church 
must pass ere it gains the victory over the world. The 
ingenious combination of Hebrew and Christian themes 
greatly assists the impression caused by this work. which was 
received with enthusiastic applause. 

LEONARD PEYTON, 


NEW YORK. 

The press department of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York has reported that during the season just 
concluded operas by Wagner have been performed thirty 
times, Verdi nineteen, Puccini nineteen, Bizet twelve, 
Glack five, and De Koven ( ‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ in 
English) six times. In all, thirty-nine operas were given in 
the course of 150 performances. The Company also 
performed thirteen operas in Brooklyn, sixteen in 
Philadelphia, and seven in Atlanta. In the whole twenty- 
four weeks of the season, 226 p2rformances were given, 
including twenty-two Sunday concerts. , 

New York papers tell us that with the end of the Spring 
season came the end of the famous Kneisel Quartet, which 
for many years has been considered the finest organization of 
chamber-music players in the States. It has appeared 
many times in England, and shown that its fame was not 
undeserved. 


In a moment of hopes, César Franck, during the siege of 
Paris in 1870, wrote his patriotic ode ‘ Paris.’ One day in 
November the news spread that the Army had broken the 
lines of the enemy, and that the capital would soon be free. 
The excitement of the moment induced the /igaro to 
publish a poem ‘Je suis Paris, la reine des cités.’ César 
Franck read the lines, the spirit of which responded to his 
own eathusiasm, and he instantly set the poem to music. It 
is now about to be published. 


Mr. Henry L. Higginson, the founder and main supporter 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has withdrawn his 
patronage until a pro-Ally conductor is appointed. The 
present conductor, Dr. Karl Muck, has resigned, and all 
the other enemy aliens have been requested to resign. 


A Dalcroze students’ demonstration of the plastic 
expression of music took place in the Princes Theatre on 
May 18. Amongst the music used for the purpose were 4 
Fugue in G major by Bach, a Prelude by Scriabin, and the 
E minor Prelude and Fugue by Mendelssohn. It was 
evident that the students of the College are now far advanced 
in the technique of the system. We are glad to hear that the 
Dalcroze School is flourishing, and that the use of the system 
is spreading widely. 
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LATIN CHURCH MUSIC BY EARLY 
ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 


At the Meeting of the Musical Association held on April 
17, Mr. H. B. Collins read a paper on ‘Latin Church 
Music by Early English Composers,’ which was a 
continuation of a subject he dealt with four years previously. 
The major portion of his paper was concerned with Robert 
Fayrfax, who flourished in the reign of Henry VII. and the 
earlier part of that of Henry VIII. He was born probably 
about 1470, and became organist of St. Alban’s Abbey. He 
was Doctor of Music of Cambridge and of Oxford, was a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and died about 1525, being 
buried at St. Alban’s Abbey. His extant works consist of 
five Masses, two Magnificats, and about half-a-dozen 
lengthy Motets, besides a few fragments of others. There 
were in addition several secular pieces. The titles of the 


i five Masses are: (1) ‘Tecum principium,’ (2) ‘O quam 


glorifica,’ (3) ‘Albanus,’ (4) ‘O bone Jesu,’ and (5) 
*Regalis.’ All these were contained in a splendid MSs. 


known as the St. Alban’s MS., preserved at Lambeth 
Palace. Some of them were also to be found in various 
libraries. From the fact that the same Masses occurred in so 


many different MSS. it was legitimate to infer that most of 
Fayrfax’s compositions of this class had come down to us, or 
at least the most important of them. 

The St. Alban’s MS. was a splendid folio volume, 
written in very large notes and characters, with illuminated 
capitals, the voice parts being arranged one above another 
on the opposite pages. The musical notation employed was 
avery late example of the old black notation in which the 
earliest measured music was written, and which appeared to 
have survived in England much later than on the Continent. 
Inthe ordinary open or white notation, as it occurred in 
printed music of the 16th century, the longer notes were 
sometimes filled up or printed black in order to diminish 
their value. In the earlier notation, on the other hand, all 
the longer notes were normally black or filled up. Imperfect 
notes were written in two ways,—either as open notes, as in 
the later notation, or as solid red notes. One result of this 
was that as compared with the later notation, the forms of 
the minim and crotchet were reversed. The minim was 
always a black note like the later crotchet, while the 
crotchet was either an open note, like the later minim, or 
elsea solid red note. He (the lecturer) had not found the 
notation by any means difficult to transcribe. 

The ‘Albanus’ Mass was evidently written in honour of 
the patron saint of St. Alban’s Abbey, and it may be 
assumed that it was composed about 1500. The music was 
not at all crude or harsh, as might be thought. . The counter- 
point was fluent and melodious, and the harmony pure and 
clear. Each movement began with a section of considerable 
length in three parts, the voices being grouped in various 
ways, and the full five voices being used together only 
occasionally. An examination of the music showed the 
reason for this procedure. The days of the strictly imitative 
or fugal counterpoint of Palestrina and Byrd were still far 
distant, and Fayrfax had to rely to a great extent in his five- 
part writing on blocks of chords moving more or less in note 
against note counterpoint ; and the effect of these, if pro- 
longed, would be unbearably heavy and fatiguing. Fayrfax 
showed in these five-part sections a fine feeling for choral 
effect. He revelled in great masses of sound, and always kept 
the harmony full, while the moving parts resulted in a 
constant shifting of the positions of the chords. One of the 
most noticeable points of difference between such a work 
as this and the music of Palestrina’s time consisted in the 
fact that the greater part of it was in triple time. Another 
point of contrast was in its great length, and in the enormous 
number of notes which were often set to one syllable. At 
this early stage of music it would of course be a mistake to 
look for economy in the use of material, any more than for 
detailed expression. Note-spinning was evidently a pure 
Joy merely for its own sake. 

The five-part Motet ‘ 2ternze laudis lilium’ was probably 
composed for Elizabeth of York (Henry VII.’s Queen), and 
if so it showed that the Lambeth MS. or a considerable 
portion of it could not have been written earlier than 1502, 
and also that the black and red notation was still in use in 
England at the beginning of the 16th century. The music 
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presented the same general features as the ‘ Albanus’ Mass. 
A Magnificat in the first mode, of which (as in other English 
examples) only the alternate verses were set to music, was in 
every respect equal, if not superior, to Fayrfax’s other 
compositions. The technique was faultless, the harmony 
grand and majestic, and if its length were reduced by about 
one-half, and if imperfect time were substituted for perfect, 
it would not greatly differ from similar works by Orlando 
di Lasso, written more than half-a-century later. It was 
impossible to resist the conclusion that Fayrfax was a great 
master-musician, and that he had at his entire command all 
the musical knowledge and resources of his age and country. 
Whether he could also be called a great genius, as his 
contemporary Josquin undoubtedly was, was much more 
doubtful. 

Other composers alluded to by Mr. Collins were Nicholas 
Ludford, whose extant compositions were quite as numerous 
as those of Fayrfax, and showed him to be a composer of no 
mean skill; Robert Johnson, a Scotsman, whose writing 
was of a freer and more advanced character than that of 
Fayrfax ; Robert Parsons, who wrote some meritorious music ; 
and Alfonso Ferrabosco, most of whose church music was 
written in this country. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD. 
LocaL EXAMINATIONS. 


The following candidates gained the gold and silver 
medals offered by the Board for the highest and second 
highest honours marks, respectively, in the Advanced and 
Intermediate Grades of the local centre examinations in the 
March-April period of this year, the competition being open 
to all candidates in the British Isles: Advanced Grade gold 
medal, Doris M. M. Thatcher, Exeter centre, violin, 140 
marks ; Advanced Grade silver medals, Margaret Cookson, 
Bournemouth centre, pianoforte, 138 marks, and Louise 
Peltzer, St. Andrews centre, violin, 138 marks ; Intermediate 
Grade gold medal, Audrey V. Goldsteen, London centre, 
pianoforte, 146 marks ; Intermediate Grade silver medal, 
Irene V. Hyman, London centre, pianoforte, 144 marks. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJOR GEORGE J. MILLER, 
M.V.O., R.M.L.I. 


The Divisional orders issued by Colonel E. J. Stroud, 
C.M.G., Commanding Portsmouth Division, Royal Marines, 
include the following announcement: 


It is with much regret that the Colonel Commanding 
notifies to the Division the fact that Major George J. 
Miller, M.V.O., R.M.L.I., has been invalided from 
H.M. Service. 

Major Miller has been for over thirty-two years Band- 
master and, subsequently, Director of Music of the 
Portsmouth Division. His unique talent in conducting 
an orchestra, his esprit de corps and his disciplinary 
power have all been of very great advantage to the 
Service. 

A large circle of friends in the musical profession and of 
the public in many parts of the country will read this 
‘appreciation’ with regret mingled with the sincere hope 
that Major Miller may recover health and strength in his 
retirement, and will live long to enjoy the repose he has so 
thoroughly earned. His career has been a very useful and 
honourable one. As we surveyed it in our September, 1911, 
number (with which a separate portrait appeared), we need 
now say no more than that Major Miller was born in 1853, 
and that the Band which he has conducted with such 
conspicuous success has played at numerous important 
functions, and in many centres of the country, to the pleasure 
of many thousands of music-lovers. A short time ago 
the Band went to France, and whilst there Major Miller 
contracted the illness from which we all hope he will 
speedily recover. We are glad to remind our readers that 
Major Miller is the author of a very instructive Primer (in 
Novello’s Series), entitled ‘The Military Band.’ Here he 
has poured out his experience in scoring and transcription. 
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SOME THEORIES ABOUT ‘GOD SAVE THE KING.’ 


Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland lectured before the Musical 
Association on May 15 on ‘Some theories about ‘‘ God 
Save the King.”’ He said he did not propose to do 
more than refer very briefly to Dr. Cummings'’s investigations 
of the subject, his object in re-opening it being due to a 
small discovery which he had described in the A/usica/ 
Cuarterly for last October. About the same date, the 
pamphlet appeared which was commissioned by the Education 
Committee of the London County Council, and it was 
curious that the authors of that pamphlet as well as himself 
should have arrived at very much the same conclusion by 
different ways, that the song was originally in celebration of 
the House of Stuart, not of the House of Hanover. 

There were many theories, some of which were easily 
negligible, while some three or four deserved consideration. 
The Lully theory was founded on a myth, which was 


‘Charles Campelman, his book, June 7, 1681,’ is written. 
But this version of the Catch is probably an earlier one than the printed version given on p. 


The date no doubt refers to 
269. 


intrinsically impossible. The statement that we got the 
hymn from Germany was mendacious, as dates showed. One 
phrase was evidently a literal translation of ‘ Domine, salvom 
fac regem,’ which was of pre- Reformation date, and the four 
words ‘God Save the King’ were very early recognised as 
the regular utterance of a loyal sentiment, 

The chronological order of the theories that were worth 
discussing was as follows: (1) ‘ Melismata,’ (2) John Bull, 
(3) Purcell, (4) Oswald, (5) Carey. * Melismata ’ contained 
a carol, ‘ Remember, O thou man,’ the first strain of which 
had little resemblance to our tune though the sequence in the 
second part was undoubtedly like it. The Bull theory was 
founded on a MS. successively in the possession of Pepusch, 
Dr. Kitchener, and Richard Clark, which had now finally 
disappeared. It contained a virginal piece headed ‘God 
Save the King’ (having no resemblance at all to our tune), 
and another piece headed ‘ Ayre’ which had some suggestion 
of it, even before that likeness was heightened by Clark's 
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a 
This scored version is offered for the use of singers. It will be noted that the range is very wide. 
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These words referred unmistakably to the return of the 
Duke of York (afterwards James II.) from virtual exile 
in 1680. At the words ‘ God save the King,’ the notes set to 
the phrase were F F G E, and there was an absolute 
identity of rhythm. As the Catch was sung, the part which 
had these notes was in the prominent position as the highest 
of the three. At the same time the harmonies of the two bars 
were the same as we were used tonow. This might bea 
pure coincidence, and Mr. Barclay Squire thought that the 
inherent improbability of Purcell’s having known the song 
was so great that the ohrase must be accidental, but the 
lecturer said that it had been calculated that the chances 
were more than 500 to I in favour of its being intentional.* 

If the quotation was intentional, it disposed of the Oswald 
and Carey theories, and disproved the feeble claim put 
forward by Purcell himself as the composer. The Catch was 
not to be supposed to be one of the sources of our National 
Anthem, but only to contain an intentional quotation from a 
national or loyal song known well enough in 1681 to make 
an allusion to it intelligible. The only two sources of the 
tune left untouched were the * Melismata’ carol and the 
Bull theory, but in either case we were left with the 
mysterious absence of any documentary evidence of existence 
as a national song before the date of this Catch, and on any 
theory this silence was difficult to account for. The only 
solution that seemed probable was that from its birth as a song 
it was a composition in honour of the Royal House, and that 
during the troubles of the Civil War and the Commonwealth 
its existence was kept as a secret of the loyal party. One 





the paper was read we have heard from Mr. Barclay Squire 
yw inclined to agree with Mr. Fuller-Maitland.—{Ep., 4/. 7.) 


Since 
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thing was quite certain, that we were no nearer than w 
were to the final solution of the question of the origin of the 
hymn ; but everything that could be done to narrow dow 
the limits of research was of use. 

The Catch was sung by Messrs. T. Lester Jones, Frederick 
Williams, and Foster Clark, besides which Mr. Fuller 
Maitland played several illustrations on the pianoforte, 
including portions of Bull's virginal piece ‘God save the 
King.’ The speakers in the discussion which ensued wert 
the chairman (Sir Ernest Clarke), Dr. J. E. Borland, Sir 
Frederick Bridge, Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways, and others. 


Dr. GRATTAN FLOOD writes to us as follows: A con 
temporary gravely informs us that ‘God Save the King’ was 
first introduced to Americans ‘ about the year 1779, when the 
royalist forces held New York.’ This is not so. American 
audiences were familiar with the English National Anthem 
at least twelve years previously. Now that America has 
joined the Allies, it may be of interest to point out that the 
earliest reference to the performance of ‘ God Save the King 
in America is on June 4, 1767, when, in honour of the 
King’s birthday, it was sung at the end of the play of ‘ The 
Chaplet,’ at the Philadelphia Theatre. Two years later, 
on April 21, 1769, on the occasion of William Tuckeys 
benefit concert in New York, there is an announcement in the 
New York Mercury ‘that by particular desire the concert will 
end with ‘* God Save the King.”’ It may be added that in 
1779 an American patriotic song to the tune of ‘God Save 
the King’ was published in the Pennsylvania Packet, a 
Philadelphia.’ 
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London Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


At the final concert of the season, given on April 28, the 
American battle-hymn, ‘Mine eyes have seen the Glory 
of the coming of the Lord,’ was sung to the marching 
tune to which it was incongruously allied by the writer. 
Sir Hubert Parry’s setting of Robert Bridge’s poem, ‘The 
Chivalry of the Sea’ (which was conducted by the composer), 
was sung by the Society for the first time. Its breadth and 
finely built up climaxes were amply realised. The work was 
well received. ‘Hiawatha’ formed the remainder of the 
programme. The soloists were Madame Elsa Stralia, Mr. 
Ben Davies, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow, and the familiar 
music was of course fluently performed. Sir Frederick 
Bridge conducted. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 

At the fourteenth annual concert of the Choral Union of 
West London L.C.C. Evening Institutes, held at Queen’s 
Hall on May 12, a choir of nearly 500 voices performed 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ A tale of Old Japan.’ Sixteen Institutes 
were represented in the combination. Naturally the balance 
of parts was defective, but notwithstanding this drawback the 
performance was an excellent one. The soloists were 


Miss Flora Woodman, Miss Eleanor Winsor, Mrs. 
Gwynne Davies, and Mr. Ivor Foster. There was a full 
orchestra, led by Mr. T. J. Milne. Mr. W. T. Oke 


conducted. Encouraged by the extent of patronage, the 
concert, with some change of programme, will be repeated 
at Queen’s Hall on June 9, for the benefit of the National 
Union of Teachers’ war-aid funds. 


The Oxford House Settlement (Bethnal Green) has 
usually brought a splendid trained choir to Queen’s Hall 
once a year. This year, on May 9, it was compelled to 





confine itself to a demonstration by a female-voice choir, 
which, under the able conductorship of Mr. Cuthbert Kelly, 
gave a performance of some Bach arias. Boy Scouts, | 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, Miss Sybil Eaton, and the Settlement | 
Orchestra all contributed to the programme. 








WIGMORE HALL. 
Miss Sybil Eaton gave her fourth violin recital on April 28. | 


Every time she plays she deepens the impression of her | 
exceptional powers. Lekeu’s Sonata in G was one of the! 


gems of the programme. 


The admirable concert given by Madame Lily Henkel 
and Madame Elsie Horne, both of whom are distinguished 
pianists, was a gratifying success. Duets for two pianofortes 
were prominent in the programme. Miss Ethel Fenton and 
Mr. Madoc Davies provided vocal solos. 


STEINWAY HALL. 

Mr. Hugh Marleyn gave a vocal recital on May 16. He 
again exhibited his versatility in interpreting a varied 
programme. His own setting of Housman’s ‘In Summer 
Time on Bredin’ was well received. 





AEOLIAN HALL. 


An overwhelming audience was drawn to the London 
String Quartet concert on April 28. Probably many went 
owing to the desire to hear the first performance of a Fantasy 
(Quartet by Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs, a young musician well- 
known in Cambridge musical circles. The new work does 
great credit to Mr. Gibbs’s musicianship and imaginativeness. 
There is a certain vivacity in it that attracts attention. The 
Fantasia was sandwiched between Schubert’s D minor 
Quartet and César Franck’s Pianoforte Quartet (with Mr. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch at the pianoforte), both of which were 
magnificently played.——On May 5, a Quartet for pianoforte 
and strings, by Guy Weitz, was given for the first time. 
The music made a very good impression, if it did not excite 
enthusiasm. Beethoven’s Op. 18, in C minor, Ravel’s in F, 
and Frank Bridge’s ‘ Sally in our Alley’ and ‘Cherry Ripe’ 


| a large audience. 





Quartets were in the programme.——On May 12 the Quartet 


Withaa 


gave its fiftieth ‘ popular’ concert. It is one of the assets of 
the war that the absence of foreign players (after whom so 
many people run because they are foreign) has enabled this 
fine combination to reveal its powers. Mozart’s E flat 
(No. 14) Quartet, Debussy’s Quartet, and a new composition 
for strings, pianoforte, and flute by M. Georges Dorlay were 
attractive numbers in the programme. The Quartet also 
played the accompaniments to Vaughan Williams's beautiful 
song-cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ which was sung superbly 
by Mr. Gervase Elwes. Mr. Kiddle was the pianist. 
The audience showed enthusiasm throughout. 

Mr. Victor Benham, at his recital on April 27, played some 
extracts from his second Pianoforte Suite. As we have 
before remarked of this composer's music, it does not force 
problem-demands on the listener, but makes its pleasant 
appeal through melody and clear treatment. 


The Prima Donna Choir, organized by Mr. Isidore de 
Lara, gave a concert on April 30. It has now acquired 
technique, and a subordination of the individual to the general 
ensemble that one would hardly have hoped for from a choir 
so constituted. Elgar’s Trios, ‘ The snow’ and ‘ Fly, singing 
bird,’ Weelkes’s ‘ Nightingale,’ and Mr. de Lara’s ‘ Ave 
Maria’ were part of the programme. 

In our last issue we recorded the great success attained by 
the young Welsh violinist, Miss Tessie Thomas, at the two 
orchestral concerts given at Queen’s Hall on March 27 
and April 2. We now notice her chamber music recital 
given on May I. Here again her exceptional powers were 
manifested, although it was apparent that she has yet 
something to learn in order to acquire the high finish 
demanded by chamber music. She played Tartini’s ‘ Trillo 
del Diavolo,’ and pieces by her former teacher Hubay, Saint- 
Saéns’s * Rondo Capriccioso,’ and two pieces, ‘ Consolation’ 
and ‘ Caprice,’ by Mr. W. H. Reed, who accompanied her 
throughout the concert. 

The London Trio, on May 9, played in its customary 
finished style Tchaikovsky’s Grand Trio (‘In memory of an 
artist ’) and Parry’s ‘ Partita’ for violin and pianoforte, in 
D minor. The players as usual were Madame Amina 
Goodwin (pianoforte), Mr. Lewis Pécskai (violin), and 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse (cello), Miss A. von Staveren 
sang very acceptably. 

The recital given by Madame d’Alvarez, on May 16, drew 
This superb singer has now established 
her reputation as a great artist. She has a magnificent 
voice, through which she pours her abundant temperament. 
Some would say that she acts with her voice too warmly, 
but whatever may be said as to this, there can be no question 
as to the moving and thrilling effect of her interpretations. 
The programme included ‘ Les Processions’ (César Franck), 
‘J’ai pleuré en réve’ (Hué), ‘ Coleccione de Tonadillas’ 
(Granados), ‘The blind ploughman’ (Coningsby Clarke), 
‘Menuet danse’ (Rameau), and ‘Scotch lullaby’ (Alice 
Bunten). 

On May 9 Miss Myra Hess delighted her audience with a 
programme of familiar pieces, including Schumann’s ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques’ and six Chopin Mazurkas. 


Under the auspices of the Music Teachers’ Association, 
Mr. M. Montagu-Nathan on May 5 lectured at Morley Hall 
on ‘ The influence of Belaieff on Modern Russian Music.’ 
Miss Annie Weston contributed some remarks on the 
teaching of Russian music. 

Mr. Isidore de Lara gives musical entertainments at 
Claridge’s Hotel on Sunday evenings. On May 13 he 
brought forward a humorous dramatic sketch entitled ‘ The 
Power of Music.’ <A hesitant wooer is brought to the scratch 
by the serenading of a rival, and all ends happily except for 
the serenader, who probably takes to drink—but this is not in 
the story. 

Madame Alys Bateman arranged an excellent concert at 
Queen’s Hall on May 15 in aid of the Queen Charlotte’s 
Lying-in Hospital. She enlisted some of the best-known 
members of the profession, and a large audience was gratified. 

At the Russian Exhibition held in the Grafton Galleries 
during the last month music has occupied a prominent part. 
More admirable concerts have been given by the most 
eminent artists in London than we can record in detail. 
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THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
GARRICK THEATRE. 


The season of opera we announced briefly in our last issue 
was opened on May 3. The ‘ Tales of Hoffmann’ was the 


first venture, and drew a large audience. Since that 
date the following operas have been given, and 
have attracted large audiences: ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Figaro,’ 


* Aida,’ ‘ Maritana’ (with Mr. Ben Davies, who was in 
great form), ‘ Madame Butterfly,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘ Magic 
Flute,’ ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘The Bohemian 
Girl,’ ‘ The Lily of Killarney,’ and Bruneau’s ‘ L’Attaque du 
Moulin.’ Obviously we cannot give details of such a liberal 
outpouring of operas in a few weeks, and we can only record 
our great satisfaction at the support the Company has 
received. It does indeed seem that opera is more popular 
than ever it has been before in London. 
The conductors have been Mr. 
M. Henriquez de la Fuerte. 


Arthur Fagge and 





Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s generous offer to be financially 
responsible, for a period of three years, for the formation of 
a local permanent orchestra has been immensely appreciated 
in local musical circles. In detailing his scheme at the Lord 
Mayor’s specially convened meeting at the Council Chamber, 
Sir Thomas Beecham pointed out that after all, the orchestra 
was to be a Birmingham orchestra ; it was not an importation, 
it must be more or less indigenous. There the difficulties 
began, but they were not very great, and he was pleased to 
find himself in the position of being able to start the scheme at 
once. In fact, before he left Birmingham the scheme would 
have been already started, and the body of the orchestra, 
he did not mean the nucleus only, would be formed out of 
local players. They would be trained to the highest point, 
and those introduced to supplement them would be the best 
in the world. At the end of three years he was confident the 
public would have realised it was a pleasant and cheap thing 
to have an orchestra, and would be quite prepared to take it 
off his hands. In all confidence let us hope that Sir Thomas 
may not be disappointed, but—‘ Man proposes, &c.’ 

There is no doubt that the Beecham Opera Company has 
now a complete hold on local opera-goers, and its popularity 
increases with each visit. Indeed, scarcely had the fortnight’s 
operatic season in February ended, when it was at once made 
public that the Company would pay a return visit on May 
14, to last a fortnight, and the advance booking started 
immediately at Messrs. Dale & Forty’s music warehouse, 
breaking all previous records. Whilst penning these lines, 
the first week’s repertory concluded with the twin operas 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci,’ newly staged. 

The other representations included ‘Tristan and Isolda,’ 
‘Il Seraglio,’ ‘ Magic Flute,’ ‘ Boris Godounov,’ ‘ Otello,’ 
* Louise,’ and ‘La Bohéme.’ The Prince of Wales Theatre, 
at which the Beecham Opera Company again appears, 
was practically full at each performance, and will be so right 
up tothe end of the season. The new works to be introduced 
for the first time here are Puccini’s ‘La Tosca’ and Bizet’s 
‘Fair Maid of Perth’ (‘La jeune fille de Perth,’ dating 
from 1867). The magnificent orchestra was once more the 
chief factor. That English operatic singers can hold their 
own in comparison with other nationalities was proved to the 
hilt, and will go far towards establishing on a permanent 
basis operas given in the vernacular. The list of principals 
included the same artists as before, in addition to some 
new-comers. 

A series of Saturday musical afternoons, organized by 
Mr. J. C. Hock, given at the Stockley Hall, Colmore Row, 
began on April 22, the proceeds of which are to go to the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. These 
concerts are practically similar to those given at the Midland 
Institute some time ago during the luncheon hour. 

A concert by Belgian artists was given in the Town Hall 
on May 3 in aid of the Belgian Children’s Health Fund, 








assisted by Mr. C. W. Perkins, who contributed in his own 
masterly manner several organ solos by Belgian composers, 
The vocalists were Mlle. Spanoghe and M. Richard Ruelens, 
but the chief attraction was Madame Fromont-Delune’s 
magnificent violoncello playing. M. Gustave Walther, a 
violinist of the highest artistic culture, almost surpassed his 
previous efforts here, and as a solo pianist and accompanist 
M. Louis Delune proved himself to be a performer of 
high rank. 

A pianoforte recital by Miss Winifred Taylor, assisted by 
Miss Katie Parker (violin) and Miss Amy Carter (vocalist), 
was given at Queen’s College on May 2 in aid of the 
Red Cross Society. The attendance was poor, but those 
present were enthusiastic in their applause. Miss Taylor 
introduced some interesting compositions by Granados and 
Turina, and a new work still in MS. by Harold Wallis, 
entitled ‘Visions of a Future Land.’ She also played 
pieces by Couperin, Ravel, Chopin, &c., with excellent 
technique. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


The Winter concert season has now terminated, and the 
only events in immediate prospect are the weekly Symphony 
Concerts, held throughout the Summer—except during the 
annual vacation of the Orchestra—on Wednesday afternoons, 
and a few fleeting visits on the part of some well-known 
instrumentalist or vocalist. 

But before narrating the final events of the 1916-17 season 
at the Winter Gardens, we have to record the successful 
performances of the Harrison Frewin Opera Company 
during a week’s occupancy of the Theatre Royal. A novelty 
in its répertoire was Missa’s ‘ Muguette’ (English title, ‘ Two 
Little Wooden Shoes’), the other operas produced being 
‘Carmen,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘ Madame 
Butterfly,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and ‘The 
Bohemian Girl.’ We can only speak at first hand of the 
‘Madame Butterfly’ performance, but if this was a fair 
sample of the Company’s abilities—and we have no reason 
to believe the contrary—then we regret our inability to 
be present on other occasions, for Puccini’s opera was 
presented in an entirely favourable light. The three leading 
réles were capitally sustained by Miss Nora D'Argel, Miss 
Raymonde Amy, and Mr. Gwynne Davies—a fine tenor— 
and the lesser parts were very carefully cast. The little 
chorus work that this opera provides was qfite satisfactorily 
accomplished, and the orchestra, under Signor Oresto 
Sanfilippo, although far too small for the purpose, did its 
share creditably. Puccini is now a name to conjure with— 
as was exemplified by the packed house on the occasion 
in question—yet we must fain confess that we cannot but 
regard him as a much overrated composer. 

Operatic music, although of a much lighter type than the 
above, has also had a hearing at the Winter Gardens. We 
allude to the performance of Arthur Somervell’s very charming 
operetta, ‘Princess Zara,’ given by the students of the 
Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music (of which Mr. Hamilton 
Law and Mr. Thomas J. Crawford are the principals) in 
conjunction with the Municipal Orchestra. The critics were 
loud in their praises of the performances, the excellence of 
the production being attributed to the high standard of the 
students’ training in singing, acting, and dancing. The 


stage-direction was undertaken by the principals, Mr. | 
Crawford was in charge of the orchestra, and the exquisite | 


fairy ballet was arranged by Miss Florence Newlyn. 

The completion of the winter series of Symphony Concerts 
is a fitting point whereat to pay a tribute to Mr. Dan 
Godfrey’s strenuous and successful endeavours for the cause 
of music. Without a doubt it is a great achievement that 
in the face of innumerable difficulties he has been able to 
continue the fine work which he has carried on for so many 
years. Under the prevailing conditions, and in a town like 
Bournemouth, only a man of indomitable purpose could 
have won through. The closing concerts brought many 
interesting works to a hearing, such as Beethoven’s eighth 
Symphony, Goldmark’s ‘ Prometheus ’ Overture, Glazounovs 
Fantasia, ‘A Slav Féte,’ and second Concert Valse 
(three novelties), the C minor Symphony of Brahms, 
Stanford’s ‘ Irish’ Symphony, and the Overture, ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini,’ by Berlioz. Sullivan’s ‘Imperial March’ was 
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another novelty. A feature of the twenty-ninth concert was 
the excellent performance of Tchaikovsky's ‘ Pathetic’ Sym- 
hony. The soloists have been Dr. Rumschisky, who played 
Psst 's Pianoforte Concerto in A with considerable brilliance ; 
Mlle. Juliette Folville, whose fine playing and exceedingly 
attractive Pianoforte Concerto we were delighted to renew 
acquaintance with; Mr. Harold Batten, a skilful member of 
the Orchestra, appeared in place of Miss Mary Law— 
absent through illness—and gave an expressive reading of 
the slow movement from Saint-Saéns’s B minor Violin 
Concerto. We were unable to be present at Mr. Felix 
Salmond’s performance of Lalo’s Cello Concerto. 

The close of the ‘ Monday Special’ Concerts coincides 
with that of the Symphony Concerts, and we understand— 
though prevented from being present—that the former series 
has proved equally enjoyable. 

Recitals have been far less numerous recently, the only 
musicians of note who have appeared being Dr. Rumschisky 
(pianoforte recital), and Miss Adela Verne and M. Jean 
Vallier, who gave a joint pianoforte and vocal recital. 

The first Summer Symphony Concert took place on 
May 16, when the programme consisted of Kalinnikov’s 
G minor Symphony, Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride’ Overture, 
a new tone-poem, ‘ The Passing of Arthur,’ by Fox-Reeve, 
and Beethoven’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata in F (Op. 24), 
which was pleasingly performed by Mr. Harold Batten, of the 
Municipal Orchestra, and Miss Edith Ashby, the Winter 
Gardens accompanist. 


BRISTOL. 

The Mid-Somerset musical competitions, held at Bath, and 
the Bristol Eisteddfod have followed closely upon each other, 
and anyone who was present at either or both of these 
Festivals cannot doubt the helpful influence they exercise 
upon the rising generation of vocalists and instrumentalists. 
Advice from men like Dr. Walford Davies, who was among 
the adjudicators, is well worth having. He emphasised that 
we must have naturalness in singing, and that candidates 
should be imbued with the mood and spirit of the writer and 
composer of a song. Before announcing his award in a class 
for sopranos, in which the test-piece was ‘ With verdure 
clad,’ from Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ Dr. Davies gave some 
illustrative hints and then got the candidates to sing the solo 
together. The competitors and the audience quite enjoyed 
the music-lesson, and its resultant effect. This plan was 
repeated with the novice sopranos, twenty-four of whom 
were heard in Grieg’s ‘Solveigj’s Song.’ Dr. Davies 
adjured them to be artists, and not mere prize-winners. He 
went on to say that music had come to life during this 
horribly grim war. Our soldiers sang for the love of it, and 
when he was in France they crowded round him by the 
hundred every night ‘to have a song.’ Mr. T. B. Knott, 
who was one of the adjudicators of the pianoforte playing, 
remarking on the test-pieces being by British composers, said 
that in such times as these it was the duty of every British 
musician to try to have British music performed. For 
far too long we had been dominated by the worship 
of others, and had neglected our own musicians and 
composers, with the result that some of them had been 
discouraged from continuing to write. The most popular 
event of the Eisteddfod was the open vocal contest 
for members of H.M. Forces. There were men from the 
hospitals, as well as those in training. The songs selected 
by the competitors were mostly of a very high-class, and the 
standard of interpretation was excellent. Some of the 
competitors had been professional musicians. The audience 
was enthusiastic in its appreciation of the singing, and the 
result was that there were sufficient subscriptions on the spot 
to provide medals for all the competitors. The gold medals 
went to Private Perceval, who sang ‘ Sound an alarm,’ and 
to Private Emms, who gave such a finished interpretation of 
‘It is enough,’ that the adjudicator (Mr. J. Bowen) said it was 
along time since he had heard it sung so well. The gold 
medal for pianoforte playing went to Mr. William G. Palmear, 
of Bristol, and the gold medal for violin playing to Miss 
Dora Trestain, of Weston-super-Mare. The principal vocal 
awards went to Miss Ivy Wallis, of Bristol (soprano), Miss 
Gladys Lawrence, of Glastonbury (mezzo-soprano), Miss 
Abigail Dodds, of Bristol (contralto), and Miss Valerie 
Christopher, of Bath, who won the open contest for ladies’ 
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voices. A competition was adjourned from the Mid- 
Somerset Festival, and the contest for a silver rose-bowl 
between sopranos, mezzo-sopranos, and contraltos resulted 
in favour of Miss Lily Morgan, of Bath. Mr. W. E. Fowler 
may be congratulated on the success which has attended the 
fifteenth annual Eisteddfod, of which he has been the 
director. 

The Bristol Cathedral ex-Choristers’ Association, in 
celebration of its anniversary, took part in a festival service 
at the Cathedral on May 21. Special anthems were sung. 
The minor canon read the names of ex-choristers serving 
King and country, and of those who had made the supreme 
sacrifice. At a reunion social held in the evening at 
Stuckey’s Restaurant a few toasts were submitted. Mr. A. E. 
Hill (the hon. secretary) said that it had been the best 
season they had ever had, both financially and socially, 
notwithstanding the war. There were seventy names on 
the roll ; thirty-eight were serving in the Army and six had 
fallen. Mr. Hill mentioned that the Bristol Association 
was the only one in England that had kept its end up 
during the war. Canon Talbot, who brought kindly 
greetings from the Bishop, Dean and Chapter, spoke of the 
occasion asa banquet of memories. They never forgot those, 
living and dead, who belonged to their fellowship. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


On Wednesday, May 9, the Catterall Quartet paid its first 
visit to Cambridge, and gave a concert at the Guildhall 
under the auspices of the University Musical Society. The 
programme included the C sharp minor posthumous (Quartet 
of Beethoven (Op. 131); the D minor Quartet of Mozart ; 
and, to supply the touch of modernity which is never absent 
from the music-makings of the C.U.M.S., Hugo Wolf's 
‘Italian Serenade.’ The audience, though not so large as 
usual, was appreciative, and everyone hoped that this visit 
of Mr. Catterall and his colleagues would be the precursor 
of many others. 

On May §8, at Trinity College, under the presidency of 
Dr. Alan Gray, Mr. Basil Maine, organist of Queens’, read a 
paper before the Cambridge Organists’ Association on ‘ The 
accompaniment to the Church Service.’ 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

DEVON. 

The concerts given in Torquay Pavilion on Sunday evenings 
by a regimental military band for war funds have proved so 
successful that the Municipal Council is considering the 
advisability of organizing a continuing series under the 
Council’s own auspices. It is anticipated that a scheme will 
shortly be projected with the co-operation of the Municipal 
Orchestra. The classical concerts in the Pavilion during the 
past month have been of exceptional interest, and the 
appreciation of chamber music has shown steady progress. 
On May 3, Beethoven’s Quartet in D, Op. 18, and Mozart’s 
Quintet for clarinet and strings, were skilfully played by 
Mrs. Lennox Clayton, Miss Jessie Bowater (violins), Mr. 
Lennox Clayton (viola), Miss Ethel Pettit (’cello), and 
Mr. L. van Ingh (clarinet). Beethoven’s Symphony in 
C minor, Mozart’s in E flat, Délibes’s Suite, ‘Le roi s’amuse,’ 
have also been presented. On May 4, Mlle. Rosa Sieveking, 
a violinist in the Orchestra, displayed brilliant technique and 
good powers of interpretation in music by Wieniawski and 
modern composers ; on May 6 Mr. Leo Strockoff (violin) 
and M. Theo. Ysaye (pianoforte) played Sonatas by Corelli, 
Viotti’s Concerto in A minor, and pieces by Paganini and 
Liszt. Miss Marie Merteus was the vocalist. Mr. A. Beer, 
for twenty years organist of St. Michael’s Church, Torquay, 
has just completed fifty years’ service in connection with 
St. Luke’s and St. Michael’s Churches, having served first 
as chorister and subsequently as assistant-organist at St. 
Luke’s. 

The spring Festival of Exeter Oratorio Society, on April 
25, was the occasion of the first performance in the city 
of Elgar's ‘ For the Fallen’ and Cliffe’s ‘Ode to the North- 
East Wind.’ The former received two telling interpretations, 
—in the afternoon under Mr. Allan Allen, and in the evening 





under Dr. H. J. Edwards. Cliffe’s work was given in 
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= a manner which the choir has not excelled under existing 
| conditions. ‘ Hiawatha’s Departure’ afforded the singers 
another opportunity of displaying the progress they have 
recently made in choral art, particularly in vitality and 
refinement of tone. A string band, not always above 
criticism, was supplemented in masterly manner by Dr. 
D. J. Wood at the organ. Interest in organistic art was 
stimulated by Dr. Wood’s striking performance of Handel’s 
Concerto in B flat with the band. The choir also sang part- 
songs, and Dr. H. J. Edwards played Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor artistically. In the evening 
he played solos by Chopin, and an interesting ‘ Romanza’ 
which he has recently published. The solo vocalists were 


Miss Vivian Worth and Messrs. Dean Trotter and 
Charles Tree. 
A little over six months ago, several articles were 


stolen from Barnstaple Parish Church Vestry, among them the 
hood of the Mus. Doc. robes the property of Dr. H. J. 
Edwards. Eighteen members of the Church have recently 
presented a new hood to Dr. Edwards, the gift having been 
made by eight members of the choir, seven members of the 
congregation, the churchwardens, and the vicar. 

A party of blind musicians from the National Institute of 
the Blind toured Devon during the week beginning 
April 30, giving concerts at Ilfracombe, Bideford, Barnstaple, 
Torrington, and Ex-ter, on behalf of St. Dunstan’s Hostel 
for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. The chief artistic interest 
of the programmes, which were generally of a high order, 
centred in the improvisations at the pianoforte and in the 
playing of Mr. Ronald Gurley, a musician of parts. Taking 
four subjects suggested by the audience, in natural and easy 
manner he used them in combination, contrast, imitation, 
canon and fugue, with much fertility of invention, while his 
interpretation of pieces by Chopin and Debussy, and his 
clever entertaining with Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ What-nots,’ 
exemplified his versatility. The baritone vocalist, Mr. 
)' Andrew Fraser, is a gifted artist. Miss Lister, Miss 
Margaret Maden, and Mr. Angus Brown were the other 
singers. Mr. John Arr (violin) played with freedom of style 
and sensitive tone, and Miss Dora White as accompanist 
approached perfection. 

The R. N. Accountants’ Glee Party, trained by Mr. R. R. 

Kimbell, is assiduous in singing at Plymouth on behalf of 
war funds, and at several concerts during the month has 
shown that it merits a conspicuous place in matters musical 
in the town. As yet its répertoire is not extensive, but 
discrimination is revealed in the choice of pieces for study and 
performance. 
The management of the Plymouth Theatre Royal has 
arranged four weekly Sunday concerts which have proved 
successful beyond anticipation. Local regimental bands and 
vocalists have provided three of the programmes, while at 
the last concert, on May 13, Mr. Mark Hambourg played 
} pianoforte music by Chopin, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, and 
Rachmaninov. 




























CORNWALL. 

St. Agnes Choral class, under Mr. J. Angwin, gave a 
) concert on April 21 for Red Cross funds. On April 23 
St. Austell Amateur Operatic Society gave a successful 
performance of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ under the direction of 
Mr. W. Brennand Smith and the stage-management of 
Mr. Norman Gilberte, and with the assistance of an orchestra. 
Richmond Wesleyan choir visited Mousehole on May 12, 
and gave a programme of solos, duets, quartets, and 
choruses, with much ability, with Mr. C. L. Pengelly at the 
organ. 


DUBLIN. 


The Feis Ceoil held during the week May 7 to 12 in the 
Mansion House (by kind permission of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin) has been the chief musical event of the season. The 
entries (totalling 612) were the second best since the move- 
ment started in 1897. A report is given in the June 
number of the Competition Festival Record (published as a 
Supplement of the School Music Review). 

Madame Clara Butt, Miss Evans Williams, Mr. E. Gordon 
Cleather, Mr. Trowell (cello), and Mr. Harold Claxton 
gave two concerts in the Theatre Royal. Large audiences 
went to hear Madame Butt, who has not sung here for 





During the week May 14 to 19, the Rathmines Operatic 
Society gave performances of ‘ Haddon Hall’ at the Gaiety 
Theatre. The principal parts were taken by Miss Lena 
Munro and Miss May Doyle, Miss Flossie Howley, Miss 
Joan Burke, Mr. William Lewin, Mr. Arthur Lucas, 
Mr. T. W. Hall, Mr. Reginald Montgomery, and Mr. Irvine 
Lynch. There was a large and very efficient chorus. 


EDINBURGH. 


The only two musical events of the month calling for 
notice are the visit of the opera ‘ Young England’ and 
Prof. Tovey’s new Reid Concerts. ‘ Young England’ was 
splendidly received by large audiences. On May 5, the 
recently constituted Reid Orchestra of about fifty performers 
made its first appearance under the conductorship of 
Prof. Tovey. It is hoped that this combination, recruited 
mainly from local professionals, will develop into a per- 


manent organization. The ‘Eroica’ Symphony, the 
*Coriolanus’ Overture, and Brahms’s ‘ Variations on a 
Haydn Theme’ were the purely orchestral numbers. 


The novelties were supplied by Mr. Gervase Elwes. Three 
numbers from *The Wind among the Reeds’ by Dunhill, 
‘A Carol of Bells’ by Stanford, and ‘ Linden Lea’ by 
Vaughan Williams all justified their selection. Mr. Scott 
Jupp was the accompanist. 

On May 12 the programme consisted of Beethoven’s 
E flat Concerto for pianoforte, with Prof. Tovey at the 
solo instrument, the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, the ‘ Egmont’ 
Overture, and Schumann’s ‘ Carnival,’ Op. 9, for pianoforte 
alone. 


LIVERPOOL. 


At the annual meeting of the Rodewald Concerts Society, 
the statement of accounts for last season presented by 
Dr. Pollitt as hon. treasurer showed a deficiency, which had 
been turned into a small credit balance through the gift of 
£25 by a generous donor who desired to remain unnamed. 
After discussion, it was resolved to continue the concerts next 
season on the accustomed lines, which have made these 
meetings so enjoyable. The committee and officers— 
including Sir Charles Stanford as president, Mr. Ernest 
Bryson, chairman, and the hon. secretaries, Mr. W. Rushworth 
and Mr. H. Emest Roberts—were re-elected. 

The Wednesday mid-day pianoforte recitals which Mr. 
Edward Isaacs gave in Rushworth Hall have proved sucha 
successful experiment that the series, which commenced on 
April 18, has been extended, much to the satisfaction of 
music-lovers. Outstanding items in the programmes which 
Mr. Isaacs presented with such vitality and keyboard 
mastery included the ‘Sonata Appassionata,’ the ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques,’ Fugue in D (Bach-Busoni), Sonata in 
B minor and ‘Fantaisie Impromptu’ (Chopin), Liszt’s 
‘Venezia e Napoli,’ Polonaise in E, and ‘ Soirée de Vienne,’ 
No. 6. Mr. Isaacs is less a player of mood than of action, 
and shows no special leaning to the modern School, of which 
the only examples given in the first four recitals were the 
two early ‘ Arabesques’ by Debussy. 

The fourth massed-singing Festival of children in the 
elementary schools was successfully held in St. George's 
Hall on May 2, when a number of choral pieces were 
sung with credit to the choir of eight hundred children 
and their teachers. There was a crowded audience,— 
hundreds were unable to obtain admission. Mr. William 
Scott conducted. A detailed account of the Festival is given 
in the June School Music Review. 

Mr. A. E. Workman directed performances, given with 
small orchestra, in Crane Hall, on April 25, of Dr.C. Vincent's 
tuneful operetta for female voices, ‘The Spanish Gipsies,’ 
and the humorous two-Act operetta, ‘The Waxwork Carnival’ 
(Richards), which were ably sustained by past and present 
pupils of Mr. Workman, who was notably assisted in the 
latter work by Mr. Richard Brown as Julius Coesar and Mr. 
Lloyd Moore, who made the part of Henry VIII. especially 
attractive as a vocalist. 

The three weeks’ season of Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
which terminated at the Royal Court Theatre on May 19 was 
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extremely successful. It again demonstrated the perennial 
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charm and durable qualities of the Savoy series of master- 
pieces, and also the excellence of the D’Oyly Carte 
Company, whose presentations called forth only admiration 
and appreciation. They sustained the best traditions of this 
famous organization, among whom great numbers of people 
heartily welcomed old favourites in Mr. H. A. Lytton and 
Mr. E. Billington. Miss Phyllis Smith, Miss Elsie 
McDermid, and Miss Bertha Lewis, together with Messrs. 
Dewey Gibson, Frederick Hobbs, and Leo Sheffield were 
clever associates who deserve prominent recognition, as also 
does the work of the chorus and orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Walter Hann. 

At the annual meeting of the Philharmonic Society on 
May 22, the printed statement of accounts for the past season 
showed a debit balance of £66, as compared with the credit 
balance of £87 brought forward from last year. This is 
accounted for by the Society having borne half the amount 


charged for entertainment tax on box and stall tickets, and | 


the greater portion charged on gallery tickets. There was 
also a decreased amount received for lettings of the Hall. 
The income included a sum of £3,860 for subscriptions for 
the boxes and stalls, 4637 for gallery subscriptions and 
tickets sold, and £93 for sale of the books of words. On the 
concerts account, the principal items of expenditure were 
£2,565 for band, organist, and conductors, and £484 for 
principal artists. The report alluded to the efficiency of the 
choir under the training of Mr. R. H. Wilson, and to the 
fine performances of the orchestra under various eminent 
conductors. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The six weeks’ visit of the Beecham Opera Company 
ended on May 12, amid scenes of enthusiasm never known 
before. It has been the talk of the town. Since Easter 
Saturday there have been fifty performances, and the average 
audience has been just under three thousand. No matter 
whether the opera was a ‘first time’ or a thousand-and-first, 
the crowd has been the same, and Mozart has meant turning 
money away. The support twelve months ago proved the 
co-operation of the musical citizens of Manchester ; that 
accorded in the season just closed proves that last year’s 
casual visitor has been turned into a regular customer, who 
in his turn has brought his friends from variety and other 
theatres to sample Beecham’s wares, and these too, in their 
turn, have caught opera-itis until it was as prevalent as 
German measles! Not even the most sanguine expected 
so rich a harvest of the seed which was sowed last June, 
and a permanent joint concert-opera Winter season does 
not now wear the fantastic appearance of twelve months 
ago. Sir Thomas Beecham has not played anything like so 
prominent a part as conductor, nor have the crowds been 
drawn by ‘star’ casts, all of which proves that opera, in the 
Beecham manner, has firmly gripped its public. Additions 
to the repertory during the Manchester season include 
Puccini’s * Girl of the Golden West,’ Bizet’s * Fair Maid of 
Perth’ (this for the first time in England, on May 4 and 11), 
and Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore.’ For historic reasons the Bizet 
opera must receive first notice. It was intended to produce 
iton April 24, but Miss Mignon Nevada fell a victim to the 
prevalent Lancashire malady instead of to Hal o’ the Wynd, 
and the only postponement of the season was made to enable 
Miss Miriam Licette to prepare the part of the Fair Maid. 
It would not be unfair to describe it as lyrical drama of the 
most conventional sort, done with such perfect and delicate 
artistry as to silence any tendency to cavil at the absence of 
any strong dramatic quality. The French librettists have 
given to it all a Gallic complexion, and Scott’s famous novel 
is stripped to its barest outlines. Finding Mab the Gipsy in 
Hal’s armoury, the Fair Maid not unnaturally questions her 
lover’s complete fidelity. Hal, in his turn, thinks he has 
seen Catherine (the Fair Maid) in company with the dissolute 
Duke of Rothesay (all the time it was the Gipsy), and so 
we get this game of cross-purposes with the Festival of 
St. Valentine as a background. The one thing we do not 
find is a Scottish flavour either in music, speech, scenery, or 
costumes (saving the Duke’s kilt and tartan). 

It will be found that some of the ballet music has a familiar 
sound, as portions of it have been incorporated in ‘ Carmen’ 
and the ‘ L’Arlésienne’ Suite. The work has no pretensions 
to greatness. Its beauty is of the pretty order, and the 


WIIARA 


| general public that loves a pleasant evening without being 
profoundly stirred, will find it all very much to its taste. 
The cast has interest in the fact that Mr. Walter Hyde (the 
Duke) has a part which, as is frequently the case in French 
operas, is written for a very high baritone, and I for one got 
| more enjoyment out of his singing than in anything I have 
heard from him since the long-ago days of the English 
production of the ‘Ring’ dramas at Covent Garden. 
| Mr. Hyde’s conception of the Duke’s character was over- 
| sentimental, whereas he was an unquestionable ‘rip,’ but this 
| robuster quality will have come into his conception by the 
| time it reaches London. For the part of ‘ Hal o’ the Wynd,’ 
| Mr. Webster Millar will be found to have every qualification 
save stature. Could he borrow a few of Mr. Norman 
| Allin’s inches, he would be ideal. I confess that his advance 
in the last twelve months is one of the most remarkable 
features of thisCompany. Few of his acquaintances of three 
or four years ago can have been prepared for a development 
such as was revealed during his six weeks’ stay in his native 
city. 

While Bizet’s ‘ Fair Maid’ was grasped at once, it may be 
questioned whether Charpentier’s ‘ Louise,’ even after its 
third performance, is at all adequately appreciated; a 
Lancashire audience not unnaturally discerned in the 
romantic attachment of Louise and Julian some affinity to 
‘ Hindle Wakes.’ But Miss Miriam Licette’s portrayal of 
Louise seemed to me colourless. It may be argued that this 
gentler reading of the character is more in harmony with the 
idyllic style of romance suggested by the composer. But if 
the gripping element of drama is lacking, then the vitality of 
the work is impaired; and this mildness of manner and 
sense of unreality left an impression of comparative 
indifference, and personal enjoyment was found purely in the 
beauty of the playing. In the ‘Girl of the Golden West’ 
the position is reversed, the melodrama being overpowering, 
and the compelling quality of the acting by Miss Brola and 
Messrs. Parker and Hyde completely dwarfed the musical 
jaspect. In neither of these cases did I find that fusion of 
human, dramatic, and musical elements that must characterize 
| enduring work in opera. Of course, impressions like these 
were necessarily influenced by the fact that within a few 
days, or may be a week-end, such towering things as 
* Otello,’ ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Aida,’ or ‘ Boris’ were heard, and the 
comparison was inevitably a slaughtering one. Take ‘ Boris 
Godounov.’ Friends of mine, by no means musical, have 
heard every performance of this mighty work yet given in 
Manchester (probably eight or nine times), and are more 
powerfully attracted to-day than ever—Why? Probably for 
no other reason than that its unforced quality, its stark 
simplicity, its entire absence of rhetoric, even in love-music, 
never lose their hold on one’s imagination. In these latter 
days the work has become more enthralling than ever. 
With events moving as they are in Russia, an 
analysis of one’s emotions whilst listening to ‘ Boris’ 
becomes well-nigh impossible. The scenes of Boris with his 
children, first in the room in the Kremlin, and later in the 
Council Hall of the Boyards, when the distraught man 
appears, have acquired now an intenser poignancy. Mr. 
Robert Radford emphasises more than Bouilliez the paternal, 
domestic side of the character, and only the utterly unimag- 
inative could avoid being profoundly affected by this purely 
human note, throwing into still greater prominence the 
tragedy of the closing pages. The famous Coronation 
choruses again made their wonted impression, heightened 
doubtless by the sense that these scenes are now to be 
numbered amongst the departed glories. As their vibrant 
chords ceased an additional significance was seen to be 
embedded in that line of William Watson’s ‘ Lacrime 
Musarum’ : 

‘ Empires dissolve and peoples disappear.’ 

Again one was impressed by the unity existing between 
the scenic and dramatic aspects in their ideal correspondence 
with the musical character of the scene ; a supreme instance 
of this quality is to be found in the dirge-like march heard 
during that wonderful snow in the forest scene at the 
beginning of the third Act. Whilst writing in glowing 
admiration of the work of the chief actors, one must also 
pay as sincere tributes to the singers who played less 
significant parts with no less perfect art—as Miss Ethel Toms 
(the boy Feodor), Miss Evelyn Arden (Marina), Messrs. 
Ranalow and Heather in the Lithuanian Inn scene, 
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Miss Clegg in doubling the réles of Hostess and Nurse, and 
finally Mr. D’Oisly for that graphic little study of the 
village idiot in the snow scene. It is in the completeness of 
preparation in these (relative) incidentals that give one 
such great cesthetic delight in the Beecham work. 

If possible this characteristic finds greater expression in the 
Mozart operas, where the most fastidious taste is displayed. 
As to the *‘ Magic Flute and the ‘ Serail’ it used to be said 
that the Mozart tradition was sustained at the little Residenz 
Theatre at Munich, where I last saw the ‘Serail’ played. 
To-day none can deny that Sir Thomas Beecham has bya 
wonderful instinct laid bare many features in Mozart which 
even the patient research of years failed to reveal in the 
Munich Festival performances. Mr. Allinson’s share in the 
triumph is a notable one. I found his audacious colour- 
schemes in costume more satisfying than in the design of 
some of the scenic settings, where he exhibits again the same 
straining after archaic effect first noticed in his ‘ Tristan’ 
scenery. Of the beauty of the ballet, not alone in this 
opera, one can only speak in superlative terms. In fact 
it has attained principal place in the affections of the 
Manchester audiences in certain operas, and an encore is as 
inevitable as at a ballad concert ! 

A comparison of the balance of the Company as a whole 
compared with a year ago would indicate that the most 
notable accessions to its strength are found in Messrs. Robert 
Parker and Norman Allin, the former’s incisive method and 
the latter’s ample tone being of the utmost value. Of the 
singers who have ‘come on’ during the year, unhesitatingly 
one would name Miss Edna Thornton and Mr. Webster 
Millar. True, the addition of ‘Aida’ and ‘Samson and 
Delilah’ to the repertory afforded unique opportunities to 
the lady, but one noted many evidences of the results of 
hard study and work in both these artists. In the latter 
portion of the season Miss Nevada’s illness seemed almost 
designed to exhibit the reserve powers of the Company. 
Miss Licette had Catherine Glover (‘ Fair Maid of Perth ’) 
ready in about ten days; Miss Bessie Tyas passed from 
Blonde to Costanza (‘ Il Seraglio ’) ; and Miss Olive Townend 
might have been playing Blonde all her days—delightfully 
arch she was. Messrs. Percy Pitt, Goossens, senr., Goossens, 
jun., Buesst, and Reeves have borne the brunt of the 
conducting. A word of recognition is due to the management 
for its unfailing courtesy on all occasions. 

It is expected that as a result of consultations between 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the Hallé executive, a statement 
of unusual importance will shortly be made affecting the 
future of the Hallé concerts. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Bach Choir concluded its 
second season on May 19 with a concert devoted to British 
music. Five concerts have been given, the first three being 
mainly devoted to the Church Cantatas. At the fourth 
concert, on March 30, the ‘St. John’ Passion was brought 
forward for the first time in Newcastle, and a very fine 
performance was secured. The music for the British 
programme contained some splendid Elizabethan madrigals. 
A very dainty example by Wilbye, ‘ There is a Jewel,’ for three 
voices, and a five-part madrigal, ‘What is our life,’ by 
Orlando Gibbons, were notable. The indescribable beauty of 
the latter piece, the deep feeling underlying the words, and 
their appropriateness to the conditions of life to-day, made a 
profound impression on the audience. John Farmer’s ‘ You 
blessed bowers,’ in eight parts, and Weelkes’s whimsical 
‘Jockey, thine horn pipe’s dull,’ represented still further 
the rich variety of the period. A skip of three hundred 
years brought us to Percy Grainger’s ‘Irish Tune’ in 
six parts, vocalised to ‘Ah,’ Vaughan Williams’s 
setting of ‘One morning in the month of May,’ 
and the most important work in the programme, 
Gustav von Holst’s ‘ The Cloud Messengers.’ The text is a 
translation from the Sanscrit by the composer, and it has 
inspired him to write some very wonderful music. All of it 
is daringly original, much of it is intrinsically beautiful, and 
the skill with which the varying pictures of the words are 
translated into music, stamps the composer as one of the 
most striking of the younger British School. Speaking 


lose its hold of the attention of the audience. Madame 
Rosa Burn sang two of Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s ‘ Hebridean 
folk-songs’ with great sympathy, and Miss Annie Eckford, 
Mr. Alfred Wall, and Mr. James Marks gave spirited and 
enjoyable performances of Trios by Arnold Bax ang 
Thomas Dunhill for pianoforte, violin, and viola. Mr, 
W. G. Whittaker conducted, and a small orchestra, jp 
addition to the pianoforte, accompanied ‘The Cloud 
Messengers.’ 

At the usual monthly meeting of the Northern Section of 
the I.S.M., on May 12, the Rev. T. C. Gabut, of Darlington, 
lectured before a good audience of members and friends op 
‘The philosophy of nursery rhymes.’ It is intended tp 
follow this next season by a paper on the associated tunes, 








BANGOR (NORTH WALEs).—On May 16 the University 
Choral Society gave a performance of ‘A Daughter of the 
Sea’ (Cowen), and ‘Nature and Love’ (Tchaikovsky), 
These works were enthusiastically received. Miss Gwladys 
Williams, Madame Evan-Lewis, and Miss Tydfil Thomas, 
were the soloists. Dr. Caradog Roberts, Director of Music 
at the University College, conducted. 

CoveNTRY.—The important concert given by the Coventry 
Choral Society on April 24 was made especially notable by 
an unfortunate incident. Mr. John Potter, the able 
conductor of the Society, on the evening preceding the day 
slipped on a piece of orange-peel and broke a leg. In 
its plight the committee sought the aid of Mr. Granville 
Bantock, and as might be expected this aid was willingly 
forthcoming, although to conduct a choir without rehearsal 
was a considerable risk. As it turned out, the performance 
was a tribute alike to the thoroughness of Mr. Potter's 
preparation and Mr. Bantock’s quick adaptability. The 
programme included Elgar’s ‘For the Fallen,’ the solo in 
which was sung by Miss Agnes Nicholls, and a fine 
selection of part-songs and choruses, including ‘On Himalay’ 
(Bantock), ‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees’ (Wilbye), ‘ Russia’s 
Prayer’ (Tchaikovsky), ‘ Hark, the echo’ (Orlando di 
Lassus’), ‘Pampas Grass’ (Sakhuovsky), and ‘ For Empire 
and for King’ (Percy E. Fletcher). Besides Miss Nicholls, 
M. Boris Lensky sang, and Miss Lena Kontorovitch played 
the violin. Mr. C. H. Manton accompanied. 

LONDONDERRY.—On April 23, Madame Clara Butt and 
party gave a concert in the Guildhall. There was a most 
enthusiastic audience, and every seat in the hall was filled. 
Amongst the most successful numbers were: ‘I will sing 
unto the Lord’ (Harold Craxton), and ‘ Abide with me’ 
(Liddle), both of which were given with organ obbilgato, 
played by Mr. Henry Coleman, organist of the Cathedral. 
The other members of the party were Miss Laura 
Evans-Williams, Mr. Arnold Trowell (’cellist), Mr. 
Gordon Cleather, and Mr. Harold Craxton (accompanist). 


SouTHEND.—The Prittlewell Glee Society gave a concert 
on May 18, under Mr. H. B. Herbert. Part-songs by 
Bantock, Bishop, Edward German, Macfarren, and others, 
were given with success, and a capital performance of 
John E. West's arrangement of ‘ John Peel’ was conducted 
by the arranger. The soloists were Miss Maude Thomas 
(soprano), Miss Frances Archer (violin), Mr. T. P. Miles 
(baritone), and Miss Florence Bicknell recited. Miss 
Winifred Saunders was an efficient accompanist. 


STocKPORT.—The Vocal Union, under Dr. Keighley, has 


Three concerts have been given. At the second the choir 
sang a choice selection of part-music, Mr. Frank Mullings 
sang, and Mr. R. J. Forbes, an ever-welcome pianist, played. 
The Russian pianist, M. Sapellnikoff, was to have played on 
May 26, but as he was detained in Russia a small orchestra 
was engaged, and Mr. Arthur Catterall and Miss Carrie Tubb 
performed. 


The sale of Dr. Cummings’s library occurred too late in the 
month for us to notice it in our present issue. We observe 
that on the first day Handel’s will, with the famous 
composer’s signature, which was one of the treasured 
possessions of the late musician, was sold to Mr. Maggs for 
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Miscellaneous, 


The British Music Convention, which was held with 
ronounced success at Harrogate last year, will be held in 
ndon at the Midland Grand Hotel on June 28, 29. 
Besides the capturing of German trade by the British 
manufacturer, the subjects dealt with will include the 
reconstruction of the trade after the war (in connection with 
the Paris Conference resolutions), scientific research in the 
problems of pianoforte construction, the production of 
tone, &c. (research which is being partly subsidised by the 


State), the improved training of operatives, and the 
development of the apprenticeship system, in which 
the pianoforte industry is acting as pioneer at its 


Pianoforte Trade School at the Northern Polytechnic, 
Holloway, N. Mr. Ricketts, of the Gramophone Company, 
who has been one of the forces of the younger generation in 
the organization of the music industry, will read a paper on 
the present and future position of the trade. Mr. Ricketts, 
with Mr. Lionel Shenstone, the hon. secretary, has 
taken a leading part in arranging these Conventions. 
All interested in any way in the manufacture of musical 
instruments, and in the allied trades, are urged to obtain full 

ticulars from Mr. Shenstone at Lion Mills, Claremont 
Street, Hackney Road, E.-2. 

Six lectures will be given by Mr. Edwin Evans at 
olian Hall on Friday, June 8, and successive Fridays, at 
5.45 p-m., on ‘The Foundations of 2oth-Century Music.’ 
Mr. Evans will give a summary of the causes which have 
led to modern developments, and then deal with the ‘ Rise 
and fall of Nationalism in Russian Music,’ and the 
characteristic contributions of Russia to the modern 
movement; ‘The Neo-Latin Renascence,’ the so-called 
impressionism with which the name of Debussy is associated ; 
the ‘ Latter-day Academics,’ and the ‘ Makers of Experi- 
ments.’ The concluding lecture will comprise references to 
the influence of these movements on the music of England, 
and the future of opera in English. At each lecture there 
will be illustrations by eminent artists, including Miss Myra 
Hess, Messrs. Albert Sammons, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
William Murdoch, and the London String Quartet. 
Further particulars can be obtained from Mr. L. G. Sharpe, 
61, Regent Street, W.-1. 

The Devonport Y.M.C.A. (general secretary, Mr. A. 
Rayner-Smith) has formed a ‘ Library of Music’ for the 
benefit of soldiers and sailors who use the building each day. 
The pianoforte in the spacious reading and lounge room 
is always in demand; and now any pianist or soloist 
amongst our troops can obtain on application a good 
selection of music of every kind. The ‘ Library of Music’ 
at present consists of about 500 pieces, all given by members 
and friends of the Association. This music has been bound 
into volumes of regular and convenient size, and many 
musical members of His Maijesty’s Forces have expressed 
appreciation of this new venture. A very good example ! 

As part of the celebration of the John Curwen Centenary, 
a demonstration of Tonic Sol-fa work was given at the 
Guildhall on May 19, under the chairmanship of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor (Colonel Sir William H. Dunn), who 
was supported by Sir Walter Parratt, Sir A. B. W. Kennedy, 
Dr. McNaught, and Mr. T. P. Sykes (former president of 
the National Union of School Teachers). The proceedings 
included sight-singing and musical dictation tests, and the 
performance of music by girls from Conway School, 
Plumstead, under Miss Elsie Hope, and from the Ilford 
County High School for Girls, under Miss L. Cheetham. 
There was a large attendance. 

At a meeting of the Sussex section of the I.S.M., held at 
Brighton in May, there was a discussion on ‘ Possibilities of 
some new kind of extended Choral Composition.’ Dr. 
King, Mr. Alfred Fisher, and Mr. Brook Sampson spoke, and 
the chairman, Mr. H. Davey, read a paper. He quoted 
with approval a statement made a few years ago by Dr. 
Schering to the effect that ‘a new kind of oratorio may be 
expected from England, and the poet must lead the way.’ 
Mr. Davey traced the history of oratorio. It was noted 
that ‘Elijah’ had been treated as a stage drama. He 
thought that changes of scene and even the assistance of the 
kinematograph might well be utilised by a creative mind. 


Witlaa 





The result of Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s recent Folk-Song 
Phantasy Trio (Instrumental) Competition was that the first 
place was awarded to J. Cliffe Forrester, the second to 
Arnold Trowell, and the third to G. O'Connor Morris. 
Mr. Forrester works round the English tunes, ‘ The rosebud 
in June’ and ‘ Twankydillo.’ A jury of thirty-seven musicians 
identified with chamber music heard five Phantasies that had 
been selected as the best from the whole number sent in. At 
the close of the proceedings Mr. Cobbett announced that he 
had commissioned Mr. John Ireland to write a Trio Phantasy 
(for pianoforte, violin and ’cello) ‘in which the atmosphere of 
folk-song is to be produced.’ 


In connection with Mr. E. J. Dent’s lecture before the 
Musical Association on the ‘ Laudi Spirituali,’ a summary of 
which was printed in last month’s A/ustcal Times, a query is 
put as to the origin of the English tune published at Florence 
in 1710, entitled ‘ Raisoter, Ballo Inglese.’ Dr. Grattan 
Flood points out that the name ‘ Raisoter’ in the Index 
of the Bindi publication of 1710 was doubtless intended 
for the English composer Philip Roseter (Rosseter), who 
published numerous ‘Lessons and Ayres between the 
years 1601 and 1615.’ These Lessons and Ayres were 
well-known on the Continent. 


We regret to say that Mr. Charles Saunders, the well- 
known tenor, is unlikely to be able to sing again, and that he 
is in want. A fund has been opened on his behalf. Mr. Ben 
Davies is treasurer, and Mr. Fred Williams (44, Regent 
Street, W.-1) is secretary. 

M. Shalliapin (a/¢as Chaliapin), the famous Russian operatic 
singer, has written and composed a ‘ Hymn on the Revolution,’ 
which he was announced to sing at the concert given to 
commemorate those who have fallen in the struggle. 

Mr. C. Egerton Lowe leaves England this month for 
South Africa, to undertake again the examinations held there 
on behalf of Trinity College of Music. 

The Duke of Connaught, the Grand Master of the 
Freemasons, has appointed Dr. C. Harford Lloyd Grand 
Organist for the year 1917. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer, who before the war was well-known 
in London as a concert-agent, has now established a bureau 
in New York. 
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‘Cast off all doubtful care.’ Madrigal for s.A.T.B. 

ae “a ‘ei oo a 


By WILLIAM ByRD 





EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number: 
* The Song of the Bees.’ Trio for Female Voices. 
Malcolm Sargent. 


By 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 





ELLAIRS, RALPH H.—Te Deum and Benedictus. 
In Chant Form. No. 1,in D. On Card. 2d. 


OWER, E. DYKES.—‘ Three Hills.” Part-Song for 
Four Voices (s.A.T.B.). 2d. 


UTTERWORTH, GEORGE.—‘“ A Shropshire Lad.” 
Rhapsody for Orchestra. Full Score, 6s. ; String Parts, 
2s. 6d.; Wind Parts, 6s. 9d. 


YRD, W.—‘‘ Cast off all doubtful care.” Madrigal 
for s.A.T.B. Transcribed by H. Elliot Button. 
{No. 892, The Musical Times.) 4d. 


LLINGFORD, HERBERT F.—* Pedal Scales and 

—~ Arpeggios for the Organ.” With an Appendix, including 

some exercises for acquiring greater facility in pedalling. 
{No. 89, Novello’s Music Primers.) Is. 6d. 


“ERMAN, EDWARD.—‘‘Charming Chloe.” Song. 
I The words by Robert Burns. In D flat, E flat, and 
F. 2s. each. 


K NIGHT, A.—‘‘O Lord, how excellent is Thy Name.” 
Anthem for Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus. 4d. 


OCKE, MATTHEW.—“ Ten Responses to the Com- 

mandments, together with the Nicene Creed.” Set to 

music for the Chapel Royal (1666). Edited by Sir 
Frederick Bridge. 4d. 


| USSELL, F. G.—‘‘ Shoulder to Shoulder.” Song for 
a Cadet Corps. 14d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 300 contains the 
following Music in both Notations :—** Windy Nights.” 
Unison Song by R. Houston Macdonald. ‘‘ Mine eyes have 
seen the glory.” American National Hymn by W. Steffe. 
sy hd Country, ’tis of thee.” American National Hymn. 
ahd. 


HIRLAW, MATTHEW.—“ The Theory of Harmony.” 

An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, 

with an examination of the Chief Systems of Harmony from 
Rameau to the present day. 10s. net. 


TOCK, ALFRED R.—‘“ The ways of Zion.” Anthem 
for Tenor (or Soprano) Solo and Chorus. 2d. 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
McNAUGHT. 


No. 2263. ‘* My love dwelt in a northern land.” 
For s.s.c. EpWARD ELGAR. 2d. 


+» 2264. “*John Peel.” For s.a.T.B. 
Arranged by Joun E. West. 14d. 


+» 2265. American National Songs: ‘‘ My 
Country, ‘tis of thee” ; ‘* The Star- 
spangled Banner” ; ‘‘ Mine eyes have 
seen the Glory” 13d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ESTER, WILLIAM.—* Sing the Resurrection’ Day.” 
Song. High and Low Voice. 


LA 


No. 1531, (1e" 


VOIR (No. 780), ler 


No. 1528. 


JusT PUBLISHED. 


METHODE JAQUES-DALCROZE 


POUR LE DEVELOPPEMENT DE L'INSTINCT RYTH 
MIQUE, DU SENS AUDITIF ET DU SENTIMENT TONAL 


RYTHMIQUE. 


(Edition définitive.) 


VOLUME. 1? année d’enseignement,) 


33. 3d. net. 


REGLES GENERALES.—Les mesures A 2, 3. 4et 5 
cices de métrique, d'indépendance des membres, du développement 
de la volonté spontanée, d'audition, de direction, de rotation, ¢ 
phrasé et d'improvisation. 


ESQUISSES RYTHMIQUES 


POUR PIANO 


VOLUME, “MARCHES RYT 


Lonpnox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, and the United Stats 
of America, for the Jagurs-Datcroze Publications, 


issued by Journ et Cie., Lausanne. 


2¢me VOLUME, 4s. 4d. net. 


—_——_ 


temps. Exe 


H MIQUES, 





and secular repertoire. 


THE DEEP (Oakley). 


ASS VOCALISTS should buy THE VOICE OF 
Compass G (or low E flat) to E fla, 
ts. 6d. net. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover St., W.-1, and all musicsellens, 





~OPRANO seeks Sunday Afternoon or Evening 
~ ENGAGEMENTS, Good reader. Experienced. 


For terms, apply Frances Elton, 


Co., Ltd. 160, Wardour Street, W.-1 








Good sacred 
c/o Novello& 





Simon Zelotes, 


LTO, TENOR, and BASS REQUIRED. St 
Chelsea. £12 each. Light duties; Com 
municants. Write H. B., 63, Oakley Street, S.W..-3. 





Organist. 


School or elsewhere. Piano, 


Portman Square, 


I R.A.M., A.R.C.O. ; late Sub-Professor at R.A.M 
4+ out of profession for some years, OFFERS SERVICES at 
Harmony, &c., Class-Singing : in Southsea 
or district. Write T. G., 91, Lawrence Road, Southsea. 


BAss and TENOR REQUIRED, 


W.-1 Simple service. Expenses paid. Appl 


St. Paul’ 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Zo ensure insertion in their proper positions 
Advertisements for the next issue should reas 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W-1 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22 (First Post.) 
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~ ANTHEMS 


FOR 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 


*Almighty and everlasting God . Gibbons 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


Wiha 


ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinit , No. 3 

Angel spirits _ , P. tT haikovsky ad. 
Ascribe unto the Lord .. ee oe oe S.S. Wesley 4d. 
Behold, God is great .. oe ee ee E. W. Naylor 4d. 
Beloved, if God solovedus_ .. ee ee J. Barnby 14d. 
Beloved, let us love one another es -- Gerard F. Cobb rd, 
*Beyeallofone mind . . Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
*Blessed is the man ee John Goss 4d. 
Blessing and glory ee on oe oe Boyce 14d. 
*Blessing, glory ee oe ee oe Bach 6d. 
Come, ye children. . os oe os “ Josiah Booth 3d. 
“God came from Teman .. om oe ° C. Steggall 4d. 
*God so loved the world .. oo ee .. Matthew Kingston 14d. 
Grant, O Lord .. - o es o Mozart rd. 
*Hail, gladdening Light .. - oe oe J. T. Field 2d. 
*Hail, gladdening Light . io G. C. Martin 4d. 
He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. i in Key of A F. Hiller 14d. 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A flat F. Hiller 1d- 
*Holy, holy, holy .. ee oe oe Crotch 3d. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty os oe -. Thomas Bateson 4d. 
*How goodly are Thy tents we oe os F. Ouseley 14d. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. Spohr 14d. 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 

P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. ee oe oe Ch. Gounod 3d. 
*] am Alpha and Omega .. oe ee J. Stainer 14d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. ee oe —_ Vartey Roberts 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! .. _ _ =. ee Blow 6d. 
I know that the Lord is great .. os oe F. Ouseley 1d. 
I saw the Lord - = on - -. Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
Isawthe Lord .. os oe oe oe J. Stainer 6d. 
I will magnify o - +e oe ae J. Shaw 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power es os ee Greene 4d. 
*] will sing of Thy power oe oe oe A. Sullivan 14d. 
I will sing unto the Lord ne - oe H. Wareing 3d. 
*“Inbumble faith .. ‘eo ee os G. Garrett 14d. 

> “In Jewry is God known .. - “s en Clarke-Whitfeld 14d. 
In sweet consent .. ee os es oe E. H. Thorne 3d. 
Inthe fear of the Lord .. ee ee -- J. Varley Roberts 3d. 
Letthe peace of God .. ee Be = J. Stainer 4d. 
*Light of the world - as “ o6 E. Elgar 3d. 
*Lord of all power and might .. -- William Mason 14d. 
Lord of all power and might — s Voices) - J. Barnby 2d. 
Lord, we pray Thee... -- H.A.Chambers 1d. 
*Lord, we pray Thee ee ee ee «. J. Varley Roberts 14d 
OFather blest .. oe ee ee oe J. Barnby 3d. 
Ojeyful Light .. os ee oe oe B. Tours 4d. 
*O Lord, my trust .. vn ‘i a oe King Hall 14d. 
*Otasteandsee .. os - ‘e os John Goss 3d. 
*Otasteandsee .. as “ +e oo A. Sullivan 1$d. 
Otasteandsee .. os ee A. H. Mann 3d. 
O where shall wisdom be found ? ae ee Boyce 6d. 
Ponder my words, O Lord “ ba -. Arnold D. Culley 14d. 
*Praise His awful Name .. ie on oo Spohr ad. 
Rejoice in the Lord ws . oe ee G. C. Martin 6d. 
“See what love hath the Father . oe oe Mendelssohn 14d. 
Sing to the Lord .. - i om oe Mendelssohn 8d. 
*Stand up and bless se ~ oe se John Goss 4d. 
Teach me Thy way , - om .. W.H. Gladstone 14d. 
*The Lord hath been mindful .. = - S.S. Wesley 3d. 
*The Lord is my Shepherd - ee -- G.A. Macfarren 14d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd ou ee oe J. Shaw 3d. 
The Lord will comfort Zion. es ee H. Hiles 6d. 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life oe ee Alan Gray 14d. 
*Wegive Thee thanks .. oe -- G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
We have heard with ourears .. on + H. Aldrich 1s, 
Whatsoever is born of God ee ee se H. Oakeley 3d. 
Whocan comprehend Thee .. Mozart 3d. 
‘6 — 
THE LUTE’ SERIES 
t24a Almighty God, Who hast — -- H. Elliot Button 1d. 
1b Grant tous, Lord .. os -- H. Elliot Button 1d. 
*7b Let Thy merciful ears ‘i es on A. R. Gaul 14d. 
22 O God, Who hast ~tagggedl ee ae A. R. Gaul ad. 
69 Teach me Thy way. os - Frank L. Moir 3d. 
tage We humbly beseech Thee . . -. H. Elliot Button 1d. 
Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 1d. to 2d. each. 





NOVELLO'’S 
Sunday School Anniversary Music 


ANTHEMS. 


*Sun of my Soul .. - ee oe se J. H. Apams 
tThine forever .. am se - oe “H. Ecuior Burton 
tI love to hear the story . we oe Mvues B. Foster 
tLord, Thy children | guide and keep ee oe -. J. H. MAuNDER 
tHosanna we sing . ee oe -- Joun E. Wast 


Price Threepence each. 


t Tonic Sol-fa, price 14d. each. * Tonic Sol-fa, price 2d. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 








No. Set I. 
1. Come, children, on and forward .. ee Grorce C. Martin 
2. For the freshness of the morning .. ee Lady Evan-SmitH 
3. I love to hear the story .. oe oe -. Freperic Clay 
4- Come, Ocome! in piouslays.. oe ee .. J. STAINER 
5. Thine forever! Godof Love .. oe «. W.C. Harvey 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love .. - H. Ex.tiot Button 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair .. oe .. F, A. CHALLINOR 
8. Would you gain the best in life .. ee C. J. May 
9. On our way rejoicing ee oe WALTER B, GILBERT 
to. Now the daylight goes away oe os os «. J. ADcocK 
Set II. 
1. Again the morn of gladness ee oe J. STAINER 
2. The Angels’ Song .. oe ee ALBERTO. RANDEGGER 
3» Forward, Christian children oe oe . ALFRED Morrat 
4- The Golden Shore .. oe ee oe ee -» J. STAINER 
5- Saviour, blesstd Saviour .. oe oe -- Joun E. West 
6. Enter with thanksgiving .. in os F. H. Cowen 
7. Man shall not live by bread * “a J. VaRLEY RosBerts 
8. Stars, that on your wondrous w ay os J. STAINER 
g. The day is past and over .. ° ee JosEePx BARNBY 
10. God will take care of you .. we : FRANCES R. HAVERGAL 
Set III. 
1. We march, we march, to victory . oe -- JoserH BaRNBY 
2. Hark! hark! the organ loudly peals oe Georce J. BENNETT 
3. O what can little hands do? as H. E..tiot ButTTon 
4- While the sunis shining .. _ oe .. TT. ADAMS 
5s. llovetohearthestory .. - ce 'S J. GAUNTLETT 
6. The roseate hues of early dawn .. oo ee A. SULLIVAN 
7- Lord, Thy children guide and keep ee oe A. S. Coopgr 
8. In our work and in our play oe os oe F. WesTLakKE 
g- The Beautiful Land. as ee oe -. J. STAINER 
ro. Gentle Jesus, meek and mild oe ee ee .. J. STAINER 
Ser IV. 
1. The boys and girls of ee ee ee ee J. STAINER 
2. The crown is waiting ° ai oe ee J. STAINER 
3. The City of Light .. - ee ee ‘ E, J. Troup 
4 He dwells among the lilies. . . oe Lapy Evan-SmitH 
5. God is in Heaven! Can He hear os H. E..iot Burton 
6. The Good Shepherd. os oe ee ee J. STAINER 
7. A little kingdom I possess win oe a on R. S. NEwMAN 
8. Raise your standard, brothers... ee E. J. Troup 
g Flowers . :. ALBERTO RANDEGGER 
10, Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me ee . Horatio PARKER 


Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
Words only, 5s. per 100, 


London: NovgELLO AND memametined Limited. 


Vesper Hymns for Use in Time of War. 


Ere we Leave Tuy House, O FATuer .. oe oe 3t, 
By ERNEST HARRISON. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 

DarkKNESS OF NIGHT .. . ee e. 1d, 
By GEORGE C. MARTIN. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 


London: NovgLLo anp Company, Limited. 
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OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


SIX EASY PIECES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
1. Asleep in the Meadows. | 4- In the Church. 
A Dance on the Green. 5. Gossips. 


. Old Pedlar Jim. 6. A Visit to the Fair. 
COMPOSED BY 
CLEMENT M. SPURLING. 


(Op. rr.) 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 


**More,important is the set of six easy pieces by Clement Spurling 


called ‘Our Village in Summer.’ They deserve recommendation as 


containing much that is artistically fresh, alike in melody, harmony, and 


rhythm. The Times, October 19, 1916. 


London : 


DOLL'S-HOUSE SUITE 


FIVE LITTLE PIECES 
FOR 
LITTLE FOLK 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Nove__o anv Company, Limited. 


1. Toy Soldiers. | 
2. Dolly's Washing Day. 
3 Dolls’ Waltz. | 


4- Playtime. 
Doliy’s Lullaby. 


COMPOSED BY 
HUBERT BATH. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novge.to anp Company, Limited. 


WOODLAND DANCES 


A SET OF EASY PIECES 


FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


t. The Squirrel’s Dance. 
2. The Hedgehog's Dance. 
3 The Grasshopper’s Dance. 





4. The Cuckoo's Dance, 
5. The Magpie’s Dance. 





COMPOSED BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 
J. & W. CHESTER 


(O. M. KLING, Proprietor). 
New AppreEss 
11 (eleven), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W..1 


(1st Floor). 
Larce Stock or EncuisH, Frencu, anp Russian Music, AND oF 
ALL THE CLASSICS. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. 


CHOIR CARDS sy Dr. BELLAIRS 





VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
COMPOSITIONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canras, 


Two Settings in Chant Form of the V ran in G and 
A ‘ . wit 


ee es. each af 
Te Deum in E wien eee oes - 3 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E vee 3 
Te Deum in A 3d 
Benedictus in A ... 3d. 
ANTHEMS. 

O how amiable. Solo Treble and Chorus “ 
I was glad. Festival Anthem ... ans én s+ if 
re - - Tonic Sol-fa 2% 
The Lord hath prepared .. “ on eee ~~ e 
The Lord is my Shepherd ove nee _ in 
ORGAN MUSIC. s. d 

Andanto Pastorale inG. Minuet and Trio in G minor 
and major aes — eon ove ie ooo 5 OG 
Toccata in A major... I 6 


°o 


Two Sketches. Adagio in F and Andante i in nD flat . 2 


Introduction, Air with Variations, and Finale Fugato 
in B flat we ne ~ ie ae oo OS 


London : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited 





** Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 


the Church Service."—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 


** Good, effective, easy, and dignified." —Musical Times, April 1, 189 


*‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority o 
male and congregations."’ ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use,"~ 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 
POPULAR CH URCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAU NDER 


CI 


MY 





Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 





TWOPENCE EACH. 
1. Singing Exercises for Choirboys. 2. Tallis's Festal Responses. 
Rhythmically arranged. 3. Te Deum and Benedictus (Chant Form) in D 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


London: Novge.tto anp Company, Limited. 


XUM 


Staff Tonic 
HARVEST ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-f 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest 3d. ad. 
While the earth remaineth 3d. ad, 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G 1/6 IS, 
Or, separately :- 
Te Deum .. ee ° 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Open ee ad. ad. 
Benedictus 2d. ad 
Jubilate 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Communion 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ad. ad. 
Amen ditto 1d. 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis .. 3d. 2d 
Service 1n CHANT Form (No. 1) 1S. 8d. 
Or, separately :— ' 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Communion 6d. 4a. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis . . 3d. ad. 
Te Deum in B flat .. oe 3d. ad. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in c (partly U nlsen) ee 3d. 14 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD_.. oe ee 3d. ad. 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. = ee 2/- 
CHURCH C-: ANTAT. A. 

1/6 Is 


M 
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NEW SONG 


BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 


In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 
Price Two Shillings Each. 
anp Company, Limited. 


London: Nove.io 
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MY LOVE 


Just PuBLisHEp. 


NORTHERN LAND 
(ROMANCE). 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY ANDREW LANG, 
THe Music ComposeD By 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


Arranged as a Trio for S.S.C. by the Composer. 


Price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


London: Nove_to anp Compaxy, Limited. 


DWELT IN A) 











Just Put slishe d. 


Ai LAGE 
WorRDs BY WHITTIER. 
SET TO MUSIC FOR S,A.T.B. 


By WILLIAM H. SPEER. 
(STAINER AND Bett's Cuorar Liprary, No. 
Price Threeperce. 


STAINER AND BELL, Lrv., 


148.) 


58, Bexrners STREET, W.-1. 





No. 11. 


NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
MANUALS. 
EpITep By W. G. McNAvUGHT. 


AND GAMES 


IN THE 


INFANT SCHOOL. 
MARGARET ALEXANDER HUGHES 


THE MUSIC ARRANGED BY 


W. McNAUGHT. 
Price Four Shillings. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


Zz 
° 


PYArEwW PH 


mm 
oe ae 


POPULAR MARCHES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 





VoLUME 1 


Marche Triomphale ° 
The Bride's March, from “ Rebekah” 
Harvest Thanksgiving March .. 
March for a Church Festival 

Imperial March 


March to Calvary, from ‘‘ The Redemption " . 


Religious March .. ° 
March, from “ Abraham " , 
March in B flat 

Festive March in D 
March in G.. 


March in D minor 


VoLUME 2. 


March for a Church Festival 
Processional Wedding March 
Festal March 


Solemn March, from “ The Black Knight" 


Festal March 

Marche Solennelle ws 
March, from “St. Polycarp” 
March, with Pastoral Trio 
March in G 

Jubilant March 

March in F 
Commemoration Mak . 


VoLUME 3. 


Festal March 

Festal March 

Triumphal March .. 

Secular March 

Solemn March (‘‘ Story of Sayid’ ) 
Pilgrims’ March (Symphony No. 4) 
Marche Religieuse . 

Bridal March and Finale 

Marche Serieuse ° 

Grand Solemn March 

March and Chorus (“‘ Tannhauser’ “ee 
Festival March oe 


VOLUME 4. 


Marche Religieuse 

Wedding March 

Marche Triomphale 

March in E fiat ° 

Funeral March (“ Deeem of Jubal’ ,. 
Solemn Processional March 
Schiller-March 

March in E flat 

Nuptial March 

Marche Funébre .. 


F. Archer 

J. Barnby 

J. B. Calkin 

.. E. T. Driffield 
E, Elgar 

Ch. Gounod 

G. A. Macfarren 
B. Molique 

E. Silas 

Henry Smart 

B. Tours 


Agnes Zimmermann 


W. T. Best 

H. R. Bird 

J. B. Calkin 

E. Elgar 

G. Elvey 

-. Ch. Gounod 
F. A. G. Ouseley 
B. Luard-Selby 
H. Smart 

J. Stainer 

. J. H. Wallis 
. John E. West 


.. George Calkin 
° C. S. Heap 
.. Alfred Hollins 
G. A. Macfarren 
A. C. Mackenzie 
Mendelssohn 

G. Merkel 

¢C. Hubert H. Parry 
B. Luard-Selby 
Henry Smart 

R. Wagner 


Herbert W. Wareing 


J. Baptiste Calkin 
William Faulkes 
Alex. Guilmant 

Léfebure- Wely 
A. C. Mackenzie 

C. J. B. Meacham 
. G. Meyerbeer 
. R. Schumann 
B. Luard-Selby 
P. Tschaikowsky 


Grand March Gusseduction to the gt ‘Act of ‘* Lohengrin”) 


Bridal Chorus (‘‘ Lohengrin”) .. 


R. Wagner 
R. Wagner 


Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each, 


Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each, 


Lonpon: 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 30, No. 1.) 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
JOHN POINTER. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


TWENTY 
SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


BY 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Set. Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Four Shillings each Set. 


SET I. SET Il. 


ALLEGRETTO GRAzIOSO . George |. Benntt 





t. ANDANTE CON Moro Alfred H. Alien 1 
2. Sprinc Sone . W.H. Bell 2. Cuhurcn Preiupe .. .. R. Ernest Brym 
3. ANDANTE cox Moro G. J. Bennett 3. ANDANTE TRANQUILLO na George Calkis 
4. SonG oF THANKSGIVING Josiah Booth 4 For Hoty Communion J. Baptiste Calkin 
5. Cnrurcn Pretupes No R.E. Bryson 5. Postiupe Percy E. Fletch 
6. Postiupe in G #1. Elliot Button 6. Larco.. Hand 
7. Postiups mG minor = George Calkin 7. BErRcRUSE ~ * 3 Oliver Kin 
8. PRELUDE .. Percy E. Fletcher 8. Avacio, FRom Sonatina No, 2 Kuhles 
9. Minvet in A C. H. Lioyd 9. ALLEGRETTO.. is . Kate Lode 
10. ALLEGRO MoperRato Kate Loder to. ANDANTE IN G - a om G. F. Wesley Marta 
tr. ALLEGRO. Op. 21 Gustav Merkel 11. ANDANTE QUASI ALLEGRETTO .. Gustav Merké 
12, ANDANTE. Op. 162 . : Gustav Merkel 12. CAavaTixna in G Ernest Newta 
13. INTRODUCTORY VoLUNTARY ON THE RussIAN Hymn James T.Pye 13. Epitocug .. Josef Rheinberge 
14. Precupe No. 2 (from Six Pieces) A. Redhead 14. ANDANTE IN A .. J. Varley Robert 
15. LARGHETTO AND ALLEGRG . J. Varley Roberts 15. ANDANTE IN G Charles Steggal 
16. ALLEGRETTO PASTORALE Charles Steggall 16. Marcu 1x G - as - Henry Smart 
17. CONTEMPLATION ; John E. West 17. ANDaNTE Dotoroso (“ Marcia Funebre™) John E. We 
18. Postiups in B Fiat John E. West 18. Pastorat Metopy John E. Web 
19. Mopgrato Magstoso Kate Westrop | 19. ANDANTE - Kate Westrq 
20. ANDANTE PASTORALE W..G. Wood| 20. ALLEGRETTO GRAziOSsO W. G. Wood 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luuwtep. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 
MUSICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.). 





PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 


No. No. 

1. A VINTAGE SONG joes wee «- Mendelssohn | 11. SWEET AND LOW “en J. Barnby 

2, DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 12. THE Comrapgs’ Sonc oF Hore ... Adolphe Adam 

(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button ;3, Tye Dear LitTLe SHAMROCK 

3. FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY... C. H. Doring (Arr. by) H. Elliot Button 

4. Gipsy SONG... one ee + Mendelssohn y4. Tux FRoc (humorous)... on ... Ernest Newton 

5 apes ong - DEIGN TO TELL... ... Haydn’ y5. Tyg Lonc Day CLoses ... __ ... Arthur Sullivan 

6. MEN OF Haaiac Hose w+ (Arr. by) J. Tilleard 16° Tur Turee CHAFERS (humorous) ... H. Trihn 

7. O WHO WILL O’ER THE DOWNS R. L. de Pearsall _¥ 

§. ONCE MORE WITH Joy (Pilgrims? Chorus, 17. THE THREE HUNTSMEN (humorous) Cc. Reeuiaes 
Tannhiuser) wh as 7 w.. Wagner 18. THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING J. Miiller 

9. SERENADE = os ao ... Mendelssohn | 19¢ THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED si = Frans Abt 

10. SOLDIERS’ CHORUS (Faust) ... an ... Gounod | 20. WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE Jacques Blumenthab 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeEp. 


POCKET SING-SONG BOOK 
SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 
Epitep sy W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide in a 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it is 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever 
“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve as 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 


{they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 14d. each. Any of the other 
| pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. The 
}Songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit al} 


voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 





48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


A NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND FINGERED BY 


HAROLD BROOKE. 


PART I. PART II. 








Book I. Containing Nos. 1 to 8. Book IV. Containing Nos. 1 to 8. 
Book II. Containing Nos. 9 to 16. Book V. Containing Nos. 9 to 16. 
Book III. Containing Nos. 17 to 24. Book VI. Containing Nos. 17 to 24. 


In Two Parts, Price 2s. 6d. each; or Six Books, Price 1s. each. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 








THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 





Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 


CONTENTS. 


s. d, s, é 
Boox XV. Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 ©| Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part I.) ... 3 6 


Book XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and 
the “‘Claviertibung ” (Part III.) ... 3 | Velie. isle ees 
Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes ove «+» 3 6|Book XX. TheChoralesonly ... ons ~~ Sn 


‘** What is needed,’ wrote Schweitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap editiond 
the Chorale Preludes in the original form, distinguishing the collections planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down 
us.’ At length, in the excellent edition before us, we find admirably fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this edition cf the Chorale Preludes."—Aderdcen Free Press. 

“ This fine series is a triumph of British music publishing, and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove @ 
the greatest value to students of the old master."—7e Glasgow Herald. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 





London :—Printed by NoveLto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 
d also by Simpkin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C,-4.—Friday, June 1, 1917. 
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————~j No. 462. THE SONG OF THE BEES. —Maloolm Sargent. Price 3d. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION OF 


TRIOS, QUARTETS, &c. 


JES FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


FOR S.S.A. UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 








About the sweet bag of a bee (4 v.) 309.* England .,., on - L. Hatton 2d. | 279. If hope were but a fairy (2 v.) 
Marie J. A. Wurm 2d. g.* Evening ... die Henry Smart 2d. M. B. Foster 2d 
Ah, tender flower «.  F, Hiller r4d.| 59. Eveningrest ... Oscar Wermann 4d. | 342.* If through the churchyard (4 v.) 
Albion . Marie Wurm 2d. | 171.* Eveningrest ... . Cari Hering 2d. . Brahms 144. 
Annie Laurie (arr.) C. Macpherson 3d. | 112.* Evening Star, The Franz Lachner 2d. | 218. I knowaglade... A.W. Marchant 3d. 
* Approach of —_ The Walmisiey 3d. | 151. Evening Wind, The ... C. Reinecke 2d. 29.*§I waited forthe Lord Mendelssohn 34d, 
April eve «+ King Hail 3. | 434. Exiles, The ... Laurent de Rillé 3d. | 295. Inayear(4v.) .... Felix Woyrsch 3d. 
b April showers oe . L. Hatton 3d. | 321.* Fair Daffodils ... A. H. Behrend 3d. / 207.* In grottocool ... G. J. Bennett 3d. 
j Arab’s song, An.. . M. Higgs 3d. | 395. Fair Elma eco coe F. Hiller 3d. | 126, In life if love we know not (2 voices) 
Asin the field ... «. C. Reinecke 2d. | 214. Fair Luna o Oliver King 3d. C. Reinecke 2d. 
At midnight am Franz Lacher 3d. | 318. Fairest of lands "A. Goring Thomas 4d. | 399. In midstofocean (6v.) Schumann 3d. 
At the spinning wheel ...Carl Hering 2d. | 377.* Fairies’ Song(4v.)_ ... H. Brian 3d. | 204.* In our boat - F, H. Cowen 3d. 
Ave Maria exe «. Franz Abt 2d. | 187.* Fairies’ Song, The (4 v.) Bishop 4d. | 108, In sleep the world reposes R. Hol ad. 
Ave Maria ee Marchetti 3d. | 232. Faith in one G. Rossini 2d. 93. In summer go thy love to seek 
C. Reinecke ad. 


“Ave Maria (“‘ Loreiey” ) Mendelssohn 2d. | 290. Falcon, The ooo Felix Woyrsch 2d. 
124. Fancy eco oe A. H. Behrend 3d. | 208.* Inthe dell and dingle G. J. Bennett 3d. 




















Awaking of morn, The C. Reinecke 2d. 
Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The 65. Fare thee well!... .. G. Roberti 3d. | 216.* In the hayfields ... «Ciro Pinsuti 4d. 
- Wolstenholme 6d. | 429. Father Eternal (4 v.) Brahms 14d. | 155. In the meadows G.]. Bennett 3d. 
* Barcarolle (4 v.) J. Brahms 14d. | 53. Father's watchful eye, The Franz Abt 3d. | 419. In the warm blue summer weather 
* Beauteous Morn .. E, German 3d. | 8.* Fays’ song, The... Henry Smart 4d (4 v-) Colin io ta 3d. 
7 } Bells are ringing, The N. von Wilm 3d. | 174. Festival, The ... ... Carl Hering 2d. 35. Inthe wood ai ler 3d. 
* Bells in May F, Hiller 3d. | 33.* Fisherwife’s song, The J.L. Hatton 3d. | 104. In Thy Name shall they aan (4Vv.) 
* Be strong to hope itdward Hecht 3d. | 394. Flaming sun is dying, The F. Hiller 14d. G. Henschel ad. 
4. \* Bird at sea, The... Henry Smart 4d. | 106. Flora M. Hauptmann 2d. | 137.* Invitation to the dance(2v.) Reinecke 4d 
. Blanche of Provence ... Cherubini 2d. | 194.* Flowdown, ‘coldrivulet B.Luard- Selby 3d. 77- Invocation to Faith ... A. G. Gits 3d. 
Bleacher's night song, (The 4 v.) | 252. Flow’'rets fair(av.) .. J. Kinross 3d. | 353-* Irish Keel, The ... .» Irish Air ad. 
Schumann 14d. | §5.* Fly forth, my song. ... ranz Abt 3d. | 403.* It is not always May ... Pinsuti 2d. 
* Blessed are the pure ... G.E. Lake 3d. | 239. Fly not, summer hours a Wurm 2d. \154. Ivy tree, The... G. J. Bennett 3d. 
q Ditto (without accomp.) G. E.Lake 1d. | 307.*§Fly, singing bird . Elgar 6d, (115.* Jack Frost ... J. L. Hatton 3d. 
& Blind Boy, The.. W. G. Ross 3d. | 385.* Forest fay, The (4 v.).. Ser vumann 14d. | 24.§ Jesus, ys Master +. Spohr 2d. 
F Blow, ye gentle breezes (4 Vv.) | 393. Forsaken maiden, The (sv. )Schumann ré4d. | 158. June «. Finlay Dun 3d. 
. C., Marks 3d. | 255. FourAngels .. CC. A. Macirone 3d. 4co.* une Roses Schumann ~ 
b’ Bride, The(Fromthe Island of Riigen) | 345.* From the green heart of the Waters 179.* Knight and the Lady, The Schweizer 3 
(4 v.) J]. Brahms 3d. S. Coleridge-Taylor 3d. | 357.* Lamb, The a H. W. Davies 3d. 
—___ §' Bridegroom, The (4 v.) I Brahms 3d. 86. From Venice... ww. C. Reinecke 3d. | 222. Lament, A (2v.).. Martin Roeder 3d, 
$4 Bride hath paced, The J. F. Barnett 4d. | 311. Frost-bound «. H.W. Wareing 3d. | 426. Let the ‘hills resound ... B. Richards 3d. 
p.{ Bright is the day (4 v.) E, Prout 4d. | 182.* Gardener, The ... .. J. Brahms 3d. | 443. Little Sandman, The ' 
pi But tell me, speak again (“ The 245. Garden of peace, The (2 Vv.) (Brahms's accomp.) Volkslied 3d 
Ancient Mariner’) (2v. )J.F. Barnett 4d. King Hall 3d. | 273.* Littlethoughts that grow C. H.Lloyd ad. 
“But thou, O Hope F. H. Cowen 2d. | 356.* Gentle spring. ... Joseph Holbrooke 4d. | 107. Live we singing M. Hauptmann ad. 
Call to the mountains on F. Hiller 3d. | 122.* Gipsy life .. os «. Schumann 3d. | 109.* Loneliness of woods, The Richard Hol 3d. 
Cast thy bread W.S. Bennett 3d. 46. Glorious stand the mountains | 409. Lonely Isle, The Gv.) C G.A.Macfarren 3d. 
' Chapel, The (4 v. «. Schumann 14d. C. Reinthaler 2d. | #32. Look upward (2 v.) .. C. Reinecke 2d. 
“(Charity (La Carita) «» G. Rossini 3d. 17. Glory to the Lord oon Schubert 3d. | 20. Lord, how long ... Brahms 4d. 
Chat ming little —- G. Roberti 3d. 15.* God in Nature (4 voices) Schubert 4d. | 14.* Lord is my Shepherd, The (4 v.) 
Christmas Carol, A (2v. \C. Reinecke 2d. 44.* Good-night (3 v. with soli s. & a.) } Schubert 4d. 
Christmas Eve ... H. Marschner 4d. Henry Leslie 3d. | 332. Love flew down from the North 
Clieveden Woods .. F, Corder 3d. | 413. Good-night on M. F. Phillips 3d. | __H. Gibson 3d 
* Come away, Death J. Brahms 2d. | 269.% Good-night (qv.) Marie J. A. Wurm 3d. | 408.§ Love Song, A_ ...Granville Bantock 4d. 
* Come away, Death ... ik Harrison 2d. | 129. Good-night(2 voices) CC. Reinecke 2d. | 333.* Love Song (4 v ) . Brahms ad. 
* Come, rosy morn . Oliver King 3d. | 423-* Good-night, beloved (arr.) Pinsuti 14d. | 292.* Love's influence (4 v. ) Felix Woyrsch 2d. 
4Come, sisters, come A. C. Mackenzie 4d. | 442 Green are the leaves A. Brent Smith 3d. ese, | Love's measure (4v.) } L. Sinigaglia 2d 
Convent Maiden, The (4 v.) | 324. Greenfinch, The (4 v.) L. Sinigaglia 3d. | °° ( Tilting (4 v.) ‘ 
Schumann 14d. | 254.* Hail! Star of Eve ...R. Spofforth 2d. | 221. Love's Philosophy (2 . ) M. Roeder 3d 
* Corall'dcaves naire The H.Smart 3d. 22.*§ Hail to thee on Henry Smart 2d. | 325. Loving burial, A L. Sinigaglia 2d. 


* Coronach ee oo Schubert 3d. | 133." Happiness ever (2 v.) C. Reinecke 2d. | 421 * Lullaby (arr.) . Brahms 1$d 
Coronation Song E. Faning 3d. | 391. Happy hunter, The (4 v.) Schumann 14d. | 422.* Maiden of the ‘ Fleur. de Lys,’ The 

* Cradle Song, A H. Walford Davies 3d. | 358.* Hark! how the ripples G. C. Young 3d. | E. A. Sydenham 14 

* Daffodils, The ... «» King Hall 3d. | 158.* Hark! the Lark (s.s.a.a.) 264. Maidens of Zia... Herbert Bunning 3 





| 
")Dametus.... on .. W. Bendall 2d. | Dr. Cooke (Arr. by Henry Leslie) 3d. | 89. Maiden’s Song, A «. C. Reinecke 3¢. 
s, 49" Dartside ... .. A. Hollins 4d. | 98.* Hark! the village belis James Shaw 3d | 352. Make haste, O man, to live 
» Dawn of Day, The... S. Reay 3d. | 317. Hasten, Oh! Sisters ... F. Tozer 3d. C. Lee-Williams 3d 
3 6 Day is at last departing J. Raff 3d. | 375. Hastethee, Nymph _ T. S. Holland 2d. 60.* Make the car of a golden King-cup 
Day, in twilight grace, mays Hiller 3d. | 125. Haymakers on A. H. Behrend 3d. M, Costa 4d. 
Death of Trenar, The .. . Brahms 3d. | 56.* Hear,Ohearmy prayer(V eni, Domine) | 283. March (2 v.) » Myles B. Foster 2d. 
d * Departure . Samson 3d. | Mendelssohn 3d. | 344." March night, A “ v.) ... J. Brahms 2d. 
* Dickory Dickory dock H. W. Schartau 3d. | 27.*§ Hearts feel that love Thee a 2d. | 438. May-bellis jo hn E, West 3d. 
* Distant bells ©... A.C. Mackenzie 3d. | 2.* Heaven ... Henry Smart 4d. | 121. May lone 4 Viduce Asger Hamerik 6d 
3 . Dream, baby, dream P. E. Fletcher 34. | 426.* Here a pretty baby lies H. A. Smith 1r}d. | 210,.* May-Day ... Oliver King 3d 
’ Dreaming lake, The ...C. Reinecke 2d. | 247. Here, in cool grot Mornington 2d. | 244. May-Day song (2 v. D ses re Hall 3d 
Duncan Gray ... A. M. Richardson 3d. | 316.* His Majesty the King. F. H. Cowen 3d. | 275. May ape (4 v.) . Pointer 3d 
Early Morning (2 v.) . . Kinross 3d. | 270.* Hohenlinden _... F. A. Marshall 2d. | 341.* Meadows at Nildbach, “rhdts v.) 
3 6 E and Man, The A.C. 1 fackenzie 3d. | 285.* Honey-bees love heath'ry heights |. Brahms tad 
Eat the fruit (2 — C. Reinecke 2d. Chas. H. Lioyd 3d. | 388. Mermaid, The (5v.)_ ... Schumann 3d. 
sditiond #3 Ebband Flow ... .. Oliver King 3d. | 233. Hope os “ .. G. Rossini 3d. 48. Mermaids, The... T. A. Walmisley 4d 
down w Echoes... J. Pointer 34. | 237. Hope om Marie Wurm 2d. | 320.* Merry beggars, The ...F.C. Woods 3d 
* Eglantine (4 v. om “Adolf Jensen 3d. 3.* Hope and Memory Henry Smart 4d. ioe. * Merry Songsters (2 v.) J. Kinross 3d 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.-1 





INSTITUTED 1822 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G 


SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


PRINCIPAL 


PTRHE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur 
or professional) a thorough training in all branches of music under the most able and 
distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various 

branches of the Curriculum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, 

and Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly Lectures on music and musicians. Evidence of 
their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic and 

Dramatic Performances. 

There are three Terms in the Academic year~—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from 

Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Mid- 


summer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 

The Fee for the ordinary curriculum is 12 Guineas per Term. 

A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competed for periodically. 

Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by 
the Directors, Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
of the letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters F.R.A.M. 

Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of 
introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

An examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held twice a year— 
viz. during the Summer and Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are elected 
Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 
letters L.R.A.M. The syllabus is issued annually at Easter. 

An examination of persons engaged in the Training of Children’s Voices 
and a certificate is granted to successful candidates. 


is held 


twice a year, 


A Special Course of Lecture Lessons for Professional Music Teachers has been 
instituted, to be followed by an Examination for the distinction of Associateship. 


A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on application. 
P, QUARRY, Acting Secretary. 
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PIANOFORTES 


THE PIANOS WHICH INSPIRE | 


HOSE — purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
always be confident that their instrument will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively sympathetic qualities. The Marshall 
and Rose Pianoforte in the making has been treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving after an ideal ; every part of it has literally 
been frained towards perfection, and the result is an instrument whicl: is 
almost human in its responsiveness. 





The artist who av himself of this wonderful instrument as a means 
of self-expression will find that his message never fails in its appeal when 
given to an audier ce in such an exceptional manner. Real connoisseurs 
of Mi are convinced that the magic and beauty of the immortal works 
of ’ great Composers can only be adequately re lised when interpreted . 
Piano of Pe erfection—the instrument which bears the name of 
M vk ‘SHAL L AND ROSE. 
The Marshall and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical — and the ability to play it 


Kindly call or write jor Illustrated Catalogue N. 


Sin HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Lro., 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent St., vps ac W. 
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purchased from the Controller Hall has been re opened under 
appointed by the Board of Trade the — the above name and under the~ 
Premises, Stock of Pianos, Tuning same management as formerly 
Connection and other effects of the | Any make of Piano can be used_ 

Firm of C.Bechstein,and are carry- GMORE HALL STUDIOS. 

ing on the business as under: «+ -» ‘These are the most convenient 

” “ and best appointed Music Studios 

EBENHAM PIANO GALLERIES. tmLondon, having been specially 























A very large stockof the best — buflt for the purpose. « « x © 
Pianos of Engl manufacture can ING & REPAIRS. lhe services 
be tried side by side under the most of the expert technical StafF— 


favourable conditions. Expert as: Seba employed by the firm. of 
sistance given C Bechsten have 


in selection. WIGMORE HALL been retained. x 


(LATE BECHSTEIN HALL) 


32-40, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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